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Research Dealings with Pilots 
Makes Air-safety Progress 


Progress of CAA-sponsored psychological research, looking toward safer flyin 


g, was revealed 


in reports delivered at the annual meeting of the National Research Council’s committee on 
selection and training of aircraft pilots, held in Washington June 27 under the chairmanship 


of Dr. M. S. Viteles. 

The committee and its guests, who included repre- 
sentatives of U. S., Canadian and British air services, 
were welcomed by Dr. Dean R. Brimhall, CAA As- 
sistant to the Administrator for Research. 

Interview Airline Pilots—Of particular interest 
in view of recent accidents is the study on selection, 
training and upgrading of airline pilots, discussed by 
Dr. H. O. Preston and Thomas Gordon of the Ameri- 
can Institute for Research, University of Pittsburgh. 
Working under the direction of Dr. John C. Flanagan 
with CAA funds, Institute researchers have been con- 
ducting interviews in 20 cities with airline pilots, 
company check pilots and CAA air carrier inspectors, 
seeking examples of pilot behavior in critical situa- 
tions, pilot ideas on improving methods of checking 
their proficiency, and information on the causes and 
effects of pilot fatigue. 

Other information sources being tapped include 
CAA records of examinations for airline pilot ratings, 
company records of both terminated and successful 
pilots, and CAB accident reports. Names of in- 
dividuals involved are not being used. 

With the end of August as their target date for 
completion of the project, the investigators hope to 
achieve at least three important results: 


1. A statement of the most important attributes 
required of a pilot. This will be useful, it was 
emphasized, as a basis for initial selection pro- 


cedures, rather than for judging pilots now employed. 

2. Improvements in the examination for airline 
transport pilot rating. 

3. A report that will make available the benefit of 
the experience of hundreds of airline pilots in critical 
situations. 

Throwing additional light on airline safety was 
the discussion of simplifying instruments and con- 
trols in transport planes, covered from an engineer- 
ing standpoint by D. L. Baker, Chief of the CAA 
Flight Test Section, and as the psychologist sees it 
by Dr. P. M. Fitts of the Wright Field Aeromedical 
Laboratory. 

Dr. Fitts that 100 AAF 


disclosed experienced 


pilots tested required an average of seven seconds 
to read the 


present of altimeter, and made 
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errors in 15 percent of the readings. Errors of 1000 
feet were not uncommon when the hand denoting 
thousands of feet was near, but not on a numeral. 
The pilots showed much greater speed and accuracy 
in reading experimental types of altimeter dials, Dr. 
Fitts said, drawing the conclusion that many of the 


flying difficulties are attributable to the instruments. 


Vision and Stall Projects—Significant to private 
flying were reports on the relation between eyesight 
and flying skill, and on stall recognition. The report 
on the visual study, presented by Dr. Viteles, reveals 
that 30 percent of a student pilot group with eyesight 
below the standard set in the Civil Air Regulations, 
including even those with one eye, scored grades in 
their flight training at or above the average of the 
students with acceptable vision. (The CAR’s pro- 
vide that applicants with substandard vision or other 
physical defects may obtain a pilot certificate by 
proving their flying ability to a CAA inspector.) 

Records of the 194 young men who took the test 
course at Ohio State University over a three-year 
period also show, however, that 38 percent of the 


(See Research page 75) 





Airline Passenger Traffic 
Continues Climb 


More than 121,000 airline passengers passed 
through the Washington National Airport during 


May. With only one exception, August 1946, this 
was the greatest number of passengers, using the 
airport in one month. The number of departures 
from 57,155 in April to 63,545 in May 
and arrivals from about 52,000 to nearly 58,000 dur- 
ing the same period. 

The number of airliner arrivals and departures 
during May rose to 9,899 compared with 8,876 in 
April. Military and itinerant operations remained 
at about the same level, but local traffic indicated a 
decline of nearly 400 landings and take-offs com- 
pared with the preceding month. 


increased 








Special Board 
Works to Frame 
Safety Program 


The President’s Special Board of Inquiry 
on Air Safety, set up in the wake of three re- 
cent airline crashes, began work June 17 on 
safety problems in air transportation. 

Making up the five-man inquiry board are Civil 
Aeronautics Board Chairman James M. Landis, who 
heads the new group; T. P. Wright, Administrator 
for Civil Aeronautics; Brig. Gen. Milton W. Arnold, 
president, Air Transport Association; H. P. 
Cox, member of the Air Line Pilots’ Association; and 
Dr. Jerome C. Hunsaker, chairman of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. Nathaniel H. 
Goodrich has been appointed counsel and executive 
secretary. 

Accidents Take Priority—Taking priority over 
general considerations, are the three closely spaced 
accidents, the first occurring May 29 when a United 
Air Lines’ plane crashed into the fence beyond the 
runway on an attempted take-off from LaGuardia 
Field, N. Y. The following day an Eastern Airlines’ 
plane, maintaining level flight at a-4000-foot altitude 
near Bainbridge, Md., suddenly dived to an inverted 
flight position and struck the ground. The third oc- 
curred on the West Virginia-Virginia boundary line 
on June 13, when a Pennsylvania Central Airlines’ 
plane bound for Washington crashed into a mountain 
ridge in instrument weather. 

At its first meeting the inquiry board started its 
own review of the accidents, based on the findings 
available. 

General Program—<As soon as the immediately 
pressing problems have been handled, the inquiry 
board will begin work on more general phases of air 
safety. It will consider the over-all programs of 
federal agencies charged with aviation regulation and 
administration. It will also analyze and evaluate new 
equipment designed to assure greater safety. 

With the prevention of accidents its foremost con- 
cern, the board has already issued two reports, one 
covering take-offs with four-engine planes, and the 
other, approach and landing aids. 


vice 


The counsel and executive secretary of the special 
air safety board, Nathaniel H. Goodrich, is at present 
acting counsel of the President’s Scientific Research 
Board, a group charged with the duty of special in- 
quiry into scientific research and development activi- 
ties of the federal government, private industry, aad 
educational institutions, sie 
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Griffin New National Airport Head; 
H. F. Law to Direct New York Ports 


Bennett H. Griffin, a pioneer in the development of American aviation, has been named 


Administrator of the Washington National Airport. 


He succeeds Hervey F. Law, who has 


resigned to become general superintendent of the airports in the metropolitan New York area 
which have been brought under the jurisdiction of the Port of New York Authority. 


T. P. Wright, Adminis 


In announcing the change. 


trator of Civil Aeronautics, said: 

“The CAA is fortunate in being able to promote 
from within a man so ideally qualified to carry on 
the outstanding work which Mr. Law has accom 


plished toward making Washington National a model 
I know that under Mr. Griffin, 


airport for the nation. 


whose practical experience in airport management 
started 25 years ago, Washington National Airport 
will continue to bring back to the taxpayers more 


money than is appropriated each year for its opera 


tions, and to maintain its high standard of technical 
efficiency, good service to the air traveler, and safety. 
“While we regret losing Mr. Law, we regard it as 


a tribute to CAA that the manager of the only air 
port we operate has been selected for this position 
of great responsibility in New York.” 

Nonstop Flight Record 


1917, when he 


Air Corps in Franee and Italy. 


Griffin has been in avia- 
tion since a pilot with the 
Army Although 
perhaps best known to the general public for his 1932 
flight to Mattern, which 
lished a unbroken, Griffin’s 


served as 
2 
Jimmy estab- 


Berlin with 


nonstop record as vel 
30-year career has been devoted largely to the unspec 
tacular but essential day-to-day development of aero- 
nauties both as a business and as a science. 

From the time he left the Air Corps in 1919, until 
he joined the CAA’s predecessor 
Bureau of Air Commerce, in 1933, Griffin was a suc 


organization, the 


cessful operator in the aviation business, then in its 
struggling infant days. He was a sales executive of 
Nebraska 


a commercial flying service at Oklahoma City, and 
after its sale to Curtiss-Wright, acted as operations 


Aircraft Corporation, owned and operated 


manager of the base for three years. 

Starting with the CAA as an aeronautical inspector 
1935 as Aeronautical 
Indianapolis in charge of 
instrument landing sys- 
tem, which is now being put into use at Washington 
National and other major airports throughout the 
After four years of work on this and other 
important developmental projects, he became Chief 
of the Inspection Standards Section. This was a 
newly created position, in which he built up from 
scratch a program for training new inspectors and 
standardizing old ones in procedures for examining 


in 1933, he was assigned in 
Expert at 
work on the 


Development 
experimental 


country. 


airline personnel which would make for maximum 
safety. 

\s the air transportation business grew, and larger 
and more complicated planes were employed, this 
work took on new importance, and a special aero- 
nautical center devoted to it was established at Hous- 
1941. 
turned to this position following his military service 
from September 1942, to January 1946. Immediately 
upon his return to CAA he supervised the transfer of 
Houston to Oklahoma City in May 
1946, a move made to give the eenter more extensive 


ton in Griffin was placed in charge, and re- 


the center from 
its ever-increasing work. 

Trained “Over the Hump” Crews——During his 
service in World War II, Griffin was assigned to the 
Air Transport Command where he set up and super 


facilities for 


vised the training of air transport crews who did 
much of the difficult flying over the “hump” between 
India and China. Later, he became an air inspector, 
and piloted large transports to ATC bases throughout 
the world in order to obtain a direct insight into 
operational problems, 

He holds a command pilot rating, the highest mili- 
tary type; and an airline transport pilot rating, the 


highest civil license. For his achievements in World 
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H. F. 


B. H. Griffin Law 


War Il he received a Presidential citation, the Air 
Medal, and the Legion of Merit. He was discharged 
as a colonel. 

Born in Barton, Miss.. Griffin is 51. He is a 
graduate of Oklahoma University. 

In his new job, he will be managing an airport 
on which he made the first official landing. This oc- 
curred at the ceremony of dedication by President 
Roosevelt in September 1940. On that occasion he 
flew the CAA ship, NC-1, carrying Secretary of Com- 
merce Hopkins and other notables. 

Income Doubled Under Law—Law had 
Administrator of the airport since September 1943, 
during which period its income increased from $443,- 
000 to approximately $838,000 a year. His career 
parallels Griffin’s in that he also began to fly in 1917, 
and also joined the Bureau of Air Commerce in 1933. 
Before being named Airport Administrator here, 
he was CAA Supervisor of Airports for the First 
Region, with headquarters in New York. 

Law was born in Springfield, Mass., and soloed 
in a glider of his own construction in 1914. After 
serving as a civilian flying instructor for the Army 
during the war, he took a degree in civil engineering 
and landscaping at Massachusetts State College. 
Until joining the government in 1933, he engaged in 
the design and construction of airports, golf courses, 


been 


subdivisions, and many other projects. 


Aireraft Engine Manufacturers 


Report 29-Million Dollar Output 


The total value of shipments reported by aircraft 
engine manufacturers was $29.7 million for April 
a 9 percent gain over March. Aircraft engines and 
parts totaled $29.3 million ($20 million or 68 percent 
was military contract work) and all other products 
$400,000. 

Aircraft engine shipments for the first four months 
of this year 


were: 
Number Value 
January 2,862 $27,513,272 
February 2,126 23,888,621 
March 2.895 27,321,056 
April 2.902 29,722,179 
Total 10,785 108,445,128 


April employment at plants building aircraft en- 
gines was 2 percent below March (35,739 vs. 36,436 
employees). Exports totaled 364 engines valued at 
$1.3 million. The total aircraft backlog 
scheduled for completion in the next six months was 
$178.4 million at the end of April—76 percent for 
the military services. 


engine 
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April Figures Show Upturn 
In Civil Airplane Production 


April civil plane shipments increased substantially 
above March, but were 12.4 percent below April of 
1946. While shipments of 3 and 4-place aircraft 
totaled 1,042 as compared with only 51 in April of 
last year, 2-place output was down from 2.228 to 
964. 

The 2,038 planes produced in April had an air- 
frame weight of 2.1 million pounds and value of 
$18.3 million, representing increases of 14, 21 and 
27 percent respectively over the March figures. 

The April 1947, civil plane shipments follow: 


April March 

Total 2,038 1,785 
By number of places: 

2-place 964 789 

3 and 4—place 1,042 972 

Over 4—place 32 24 
By number of engines: 

Single engine 2, 006 1,762 

Multi-engine 32 23 
By total rated hp (all engines): 

1-74 hp 338 301 

75-99 hp 621 181 

100-399 hp 1,046 977 

Over 399 hp 33 26 


Combined Civil and Military Output—The total 
value of shipments reported by aircraft manufacturers 
came to more than $58 million in April. Complete 
aircraft and parts accounted for $53 million (mili- 
tary contracts representing $33.4 million or 63 per- 
cent of this figure), conversion work $1.9 million 
and all other products $3.3 million. 

Aircraft Employment, Exports and Backlog 
April employment at plants manufacturing complete 
aircraft showed little change from March (155,181 
compared to 154,209 employees). Exports totaled 
296 aircraft valued at $5.5 million—declines of 16 
percent in number and 8 percent in value. On April 
30, manufacturers reported a backlog of aircraft work 
for completion within the next six months valued at 
$293.7 million—-73 percent military. 


Good Air-marking Job 


Pennsylvania now has 203 standard air markers, 
placing it in the lead over all other states. The 
markers have been installed by contracts let by the 
Pennsylvania Aeronautics Commission, whose execu- 
tive director, Col. William L. Anderson, believes in 
letting pilots know their whereabouts. Standard 
markers, painted on roofs of buildings, give pilots the 
latitude and longitude of a place, as well as the name, 
and the distance to the nearest airport. The commis- 
sion is now working on plans to air-mark 151] forest 
fire towers widely scattered throughout Pennsylvania. 
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NACA Diseloses 
Anti-ice Methods 
To Plane Engineers 


Latest ice prevention methods known to the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
were disclosed to engineers from the aircraft 
industry, airlines and military services at a 
conference in Cleveland June 26-27. 

Principal topics discussed at the two-day conference 
are the results of the NACA’s extensive research into 
aircraft icing, one of the major flight hazards. 

Subjects covered included NACA thermal ice pre- 
vention systems; heat requirements; definition and 
analysis of icing weather conditions; and protection 
of vital elements such as propellers, windshields, air 
induction systems and radio masts and antennae. 

Surface Anti-icing Methods—Recent rapid prog- 
ress in anti-icing methods through NACA research 
has provided detailed information on the amount of 
heat and its distribution necessary to prevent ice 
formation on wings, windshields and propellers under 
specified conditions of icing. This information was 
offered as an advance aid to design of thermal anti- 
icing systems. 

Prevention of ice on propellers offers greater com- 


plications than with stationary parts, the NACA 
states. Two possible methods under study are 
electrical heating, and hot gas heating. Although 


external blade “shoes” accommodating electrical wires 
have so far been used with good results, they are 
subject to severe abrasion and need constant main- 
tenance. Internal electrical heating elements within 
hollow blades are believed to be preferable. The hot 
gas method protects the blades by circulating hot 
air or fas inside the leading edge of hollow blades 
and venting the gas at the tips. Both systems offer 
great promise. 

The NACA finds the anti-icing of antennae and 
radio masts particularly difficult, and expresses the 
belief that these elements should be enclosed within 
On high speed air- 
becomes an aerodynamic 


the airplane for greatest safety. 
planes this modification 
necessity as well, the NACA points out. 

Jet Engine Protection—Jet-engine icing, an im- 
portant new problem, received detailed treatment at 
the conference. Although most of the details of this 
subject are restricted, the NACA has disclosed the 
three general approaches to ice-problem solution for 
jet engines. 

One is direct heating of the incoming air stream 
by means of a bleed-back from the hot exhaust. This 
warms the air and prevents freezing of moisture on 
inlet screens or compressor blades or in the passages. 
(nother is heating the air inlet and duct surfaces by 
means of exhaust gas circulated in passages around 
the inlet and ducts. A third is separation of water 
particles from the air by causing the air to make a 
sharp bend on entering the inlet or duct. This is 
called inertia separation and can be used on jet and 
reciprocating engines alike. 

First application of inertia separation was on the 
C-46’s flying over the “hump” in Burma. The new 
Convair 240 transport incorporates an inertia separa- 
tor, the design of which is based on NACA research. 

In addition to problems of jet engines, the en- 
gineers were given a summary of induction system 
protection for pre- 
vention in blowers and on spinners of conventional 
engines was discussed. 


reciprocating engines, and_ ice 


Canadian Co-terminals 


Ottawa and Montreal, the two principal cities in 
Canada, have been made co-terminals on Colonial 
Airlines’ routes 71-F and 72-F, permitting service 
to both cities on the same flight. The CAB amend- 
ment to Colonial’s route follows a recent formal modi- 
fication of the existing U. S.-Canada agreement. 
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Civil Aviation Highlights 


\irports in operation, June 1] 5,074 
By type: 
Commercial 2,383 
Municipal 1,612 
CAA Intermediate 189 
Military 660 
All others 230 
By class: 
Class I and under 3,007 
Class II 815 
Class II 498 
Class IV and over 754 
Total registered aircraft, May 1 90,543 
Scheduled air carrier aircraft, May 1 856 
Total registered aircraft, June 1 92,348 
Scheduled air carrier aircraft, June 1 888 
Civil aircraft production, April 2,038 
Two-place models 964 
Three- and four-place models 1,042 
Over four-place models 32 
Washington National Airport Operations, May: 
Scheduled air carrier: 
Passengers departing 63,545 
Passengers arriving 57,959 
Aircraft arrivals and departures 9,899 
Aircraft arrivals and departures other than 
scheduled air carrier 5,656 
San Francisco Municipal Operations, April: 
Scheduled air carrier: 
Passengers departing 36,478 
Passengers arriving 35,152 
Aircraft arrivals and departures 1,994 
Air Traffic Activity: 
Aircraft Operations handled by Airport Con- 
trol Towers (in thousands) : 
April 1947 1,404 


April 1946 946 
Fixed Postings handled by Airways Control 

Centers (in thousands) : 

April 1947 829 

April 1946 641 





Research 
(Continued from page 73) 


students with substandard vision “washed out” 


during training, as compared with only 17 percent 


were 


of the good-vision stidents who failed. 

The flight experience of the two groups after ob- 
taining their pilot licenses is being followed up, and 
thus far according to D. Bakan of O.S.U., no signi- 
ficant differences have been discovered. Most of the 
both report occasional “tough 
moments,” although no accidents, with approach 
and landing given most frequently as a source of 
difficulty to both. 

Using an ingenious set-up of five vanes on the 
leading edge of the wing, which actuate red lights for 
the examiner as the pilot brings the plane to what 
he thinks is the edge of a stall, Dr. P. J. Rulon of 
the Educational Research Corp., Harvard University, 
has discovered that few students, private pilots, or 


subjects in groups 


instructors can recognize when a stall is imminent. 
Taking the average performance for a series of dif- 
ferent maneuvers, conducted at Bedford, Nashville, 
and Westchester Airports, he found that most of the 
flyers believe they are at the “stall-point” when only 
three of the five lights are on. Actually a stall occurs 
only after four or five lights flash, depending upon the 
maneuver, 

{ companion project at 
reported on by Dr. F. C. 
determine whether accuracy of stall perception can 
be improved through training and use of stall warn- 
ing indicators, which flash lights and sound a horn. 

The stall project was undertaken after an investiga- 
tion by Dr. Brimhall and Dr. Raymond Franzen 
showed that the inadvertent stall, particularly during 
turns, is one of the chief factors in private flying 


Ohio State University, 
Dockeray, is seeking to 


accidents. 


Nonscheduled Lines 
Hauled Major Share 
Of 1946 Air Freight 


The nonscheduled air carriers dominated air 
freight traffic in the United States in 1946, hauling 
twice as much as the airlines, but succeeded in 
capturing only a minor share of air passenger traffic. 

These facts are revealed in a study of recent de- 
velopments in the field of nonscheduled operations 
just published by the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion. The study, entitled, “The Development, Opera- 
tion, and Regulation of the Non-Scheduled Air Car- 
rier” is available without charge from the CAA’s 
Office of Aviation Information. 

Twice as Much as Airlines—Noncertificated cargo 
carriers hauled approximately 30,000,000 ton-miles of 
freight in 1946, the study discloses, or more than 
twice the scheduled airlines’ total of 14,830,000 ton- 
miles for the year. 

Slick Airways led all other carriers, both scheduled 
and nonscheduled, with 11,198,000 ton-miles. Ameri- 
can Airlines was second with 6,239,000 ton-miles 
(not including its contract division), and National 
Skyways Freight Corp. was third with 5,660,000 ton- 
miles. 

In the passenger field, the scheduled airlines main- 
tained their dominant position, the study indicates. 
Nonscheduled air carriers flew approximately 187 
million revenue passenger miles in 1946 or only 
3 percent of the scheduled airlines’ total of almost 
6 billion revenue passenger miles, 

3600 Nonscheduled Operators—While available 
statistics concerning the size and scope of the non- 
scheduled industry are extremely incomplete, CAA 
estimates indicate that there were almost 3600 non- 
scheduled operators in the field flying some 16,850 
aircraft. most of the 
relatively small size and concentration of operations 


However, operators were of 
in the hands of a small number of large carriers was 
apparent. Seventeen percent of the carriers ac- 
counted for over 93 percent of the total revenue 
passenger miles and for more than 99 percent of the 
revenue freight ton-miles flown. 

Equipment utilized ranged all the way from the 
smallest type single-engine planes to transport types 
of DC-4 size. But the small plane operators, those 
flying planes under 10,000 pounds gross weight, per- 
formed a relatively small proportion of the total busi- 
ness, regardless of the number of such type aircraft 
Even such planes as the Beechcraft D-18 and 
T-50 were of slight importance in the 


used. 
the Cessna 
overall picture. 

More Freight Competition—The study goes on 
to indicate that while the noncertificated air carriers 
will remain an important factor in the postwar avia- 
tion picture, they may expect ever increasing com- 


petition from the scheduled airlines during the re- 


mainder of 1947 for both domestic passenger and 
freight traffic. 

In the passenger field, where the nonscheduled 
carriers made the smallest inroads in 1946, the 


certificated airlines have reestablished prewar stand- 
ards of service and convenience, have added new and 
larger equipment, and are making determined efforts 
to recapture the small amount of traffic lost in 1946. 

In the freight field, the continued expansion of the 
noncertificated cargo carriers will be stimulated by 
the recent grant of scheduled common carrier status 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board. But the scheduled 
airlines are also vigorously pushing plans to increase 
their freight business. They have reorganized Air 
Cargo, Inc., formerly a research organization, to 
provide for pick-up and delivery, terminal facilities, 
and through freight services with connecting surface 
carriers to any point in the nation. As a result, 
freight ton mileage hauled by scheduled carriers in 
the first four months of 1947 increased sharply over 
the corresponding period last year. 
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Pan American and Panagra to Provide 
One-plane Service from Canal Zone 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has approved a through-flight agreement between Pan American 
Airways and Panagra which will provide Panagra’s passengers with one-plane service from the 
Canal Zone to Miami. The agreement compromises a stalemate between the two companies on 
the issue of a United States terminal for Panagra whose South American route system lies 


between the Canal Zone and Buenos Aires. 


Denies Further Service—In a related opinion the 
Board denied petitions of Eastern, Colonial and Na- 
tional for single-carrier service to the Canal Zone 
from U. S. east coast cities, indicating that the new 
Pan American-Panagra combination will accom- 
modate passengers bound for west coast cities in 
South America, and that the traffic volume to the 
Canal Zone itself, and the Caribbean, is not sufficient 
to support another carrier. 

Panagra’s routes to Buenos Aires and west coast 
cities in South America end at the Canal Zone where 
connections are made with Pan American and other 
carriers for U. S. ports. Under the agreement, Pan 
American will charter any aircraft operated by 
Panagra into the Canal Zone from Lima, Peru, or 
points further south for through operation on Pan 
American’s routes from the Canal Zone to the U. S. 
Pan American will be responsible for the operation 
of Panagra aircraft and crews over its routes north 
of the Canal Zone, while the operations south of the 
Canal Zone are under the control of Panagra. This 
eliminates the inconvenience of changing planes from 
one system to the other at the Canal Zone. 

Settles Difference—The agreement, the Board 
feels, will settle the outstanding difficulties between 
Pan American Corporation and W. R. Grace, 50-50 
owners of Panagra. In the past the Grace representa- 
tives urged extension of Panagra to the U. S. This 
proposal was not acceptable to Pan American Cor- 
poration, and has always failed for lack of a majority, 
since Pan American and Grace hold equal stock- 
ownership and representation on the Panagra board. 

In approving the conciliatory arrangement the 
Board stated: 

“The evidence of record is convincing that pas- 
sengers between the United States and points on 
Panagra’s routes are greatly inconvenienced both in 
time and expense by the necessity of changing planes 
at Balboa. The proposed through-flight service would 
eliminate immediately that inconvenience for all 
trafic using the Miami gateway—about 60 percent 
of the travel during the first half of 1946 between 
the United States and points on Panagra’s route. 
The convenience to passengers will increase in the 
future with the use of larger and faster equipment 
and especially sleeper equipment. In addition, the 
participating carriers would derive substantial benefit 
and economies from the arrangement: Panagra, from 
the use of Pan American’s maintenance bases and 
training facilities, and more extensive use of Pan 
American’s sales organization and advertising cover- 
age; Pan American will profit by the maintenance of 
Panagra aircraft permitting a further spread of over- 
head costs, while both will benefit from the improved 
service enabling them to develop more traffic and to 
compete more effectively with other carriers operating 
in the area.” 

The agreement has been approved for three years 
rather than the 99-year term requested by the com- 
panies. 

Not Enough Traffie—In denying any further serv- 
ice in the Latin American area, the Board conceded 
advantages in the single-carrier service proposed be- 
tween east coast cities and Caribbean points to the 
Canal Zone, but pointed out that the trafic volume 
would not justify additional service at this time. 
New service, the Board said, would most likely im- 
pose a heavy burden on the government in the form of 
mail payments, both for the new operations and those 
of existing carriers whose traffic would be diluted. 
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In one instance the Board reversed its previous 
decision in the Latin American Case by including 
Curacao, N. W. L, on Pan American’s Miami-Caracas 
route. All of the other petitions for reconsideration 
were denied. ———= 


Philippine and Bahama Carriers 
Get Air Routes to U. S. Cities 


Two more carriers, Philippine Air Lines and 
Bahamas Airways, have been granted foreign air 
carrier permits for service to the United States by 
the CAB. 

Philippine Air Lines’ route is from Manila to 
San Francisco, via Honolulu. Bahamas Airways will 
engage in air transportation between Nassau, Bahama 
Islands, and the co-terminals Miami and Palm Beach, 
via Cat Cay, B. I. 

Designated by the Philippine government to 
operate as a common carrier between that country 
and the U. S., PAL plans to schedule one round trip 
a week between Manila and San Francisco, by way 
of Guam, Kwajalein, and Honolulu. Pan American, 
a U. S. flag carrier, already operates between San 
Francisco and Manila, and a second U. S. carrier, 
Northwest Airlines, has been granted a route from 
the Pacific Northwest to Shanghai, China, via Alaska, 
Japan and Manila. 

Bahamas Airways proposes to operate a daily 
service from Nassau to Miami throughout the year, 
with a thrice-weekly stop each way at Cat Cay from 
December 15 to April 15. DC-3 aircraft will be used 
on these schedules except on those days when Cat 
Cay is served, at which times a Consolidated PBY 
amphibian will be used. Pan American now provides 
Miami-Nassau service. 

The Bahamas permit is based on a bilateral agree- 
ment between the United States and the United 
Kingdom. ae 


New York-Cincinnati Service 
Improved by Route Revisions 


Thirty-seven minutes of travel time has been cut 
off the air trip from New York to Cincinnati by the 
direct nonstop service granted TWA and American 
in the CAB Cincinnati-New York decision. 

In their present service between New York and 
Cincinnati, TWA and American must make one 
stop. TWA’s route structure requires it to route 
such flights via Dayton, a junction point of two of 
its routes, while American must stop at its Washing- 
ton junction point. The decision modifies the route 
systems of the two carriers to allow direct service. 

Using DC-3 equipment on a nonstop flight, each 
carrier can save about 37 minutes over its present 
one-stop service, the Board said. 

In the same decision the Board placed Wilmington, 
Del., on American’s and TWA’s routes providing com- 
mercial air service for the first time to this important 
industrial city. 

Allentown-Bethlehem, Pa., were also added to 
TWA’s route 2, providing improved service to this 
industrial area of more than 325,000 population. 
And Harrisburg, Pa., was added to Pennsylvania 
Central’s route 55 to provide an improved east-west 
service between Harrisburg and cities with a com- 
bined population of nine million. 


CAB Okays Merger; 
Grants Mail Service 
In Alaskan Action 


Consolidation of six air carriers in south- 
western Alaska was approved, and mail serv- 
ice, as well as a new regular route, was granted 
in southeastern Alaska by recent CAB action 
affecting Alaskan air service. 

Combining Carriers—The six carriers consoli- 
dating into one corporation known as Northern Con- 
solidated Airlines are: Ray Peterson Flying Service. 
Jim Dodson Air Service, Bristol Bay Air Service, 
Northern Airways, Walatka Air Service, and North- 
ern Air Service. 

The routes of the carriers which now connect, or 
overlap, can be integrated with each other to form 
a strong system, the Board finds. One company will 
be able to use the combined aircraft and equipment 
to a better advantage, and offer improved and more 
economical service. 

The Board also points out that the consolidation 
will not create a monopoly since the new corporation 
will be competing almost point-to-point with ai least 
one,-if not all three, of the larger Alaskan carriers: 
Pacific Northern, Alaska Airlines, and Pan American. 

Now Regular Route—In the Juneau mail route 
decision, the Board placed the Juneau-Skagway 
service of Alaska Coastal Airlines on a regular basis, 
authorizing the carrier to transport persons, property 
and mail for a seven-year period. Intermediate stops 
are Haines, and Berners Bay, a mining area which 
is expected to reopen soon. 

Alaska Coastal has been conducting irregular 
service over this route and carrying emergency mail. 
Under regular certification, trafic over the route will 
not be subject to diversion by other carriers, the 
Board said. 

Air mail service has also been granted Alaska 
Coastal over its two Juneau-Sitka routes for a seven- 
year period, and over its Juneau-Ketchikan route for 
one year. The carrier’s certificates for these routes 
have been limited to passengers and property. Gus- 
tavus, one of the three points in the southeastern 
section with airports large enough to handle DC-3’s, 
has also been added to the carrier’s Juneau-Sitka 
route. 

Ellis Air Transport, likewise, may now carry mail 
between Juneau and Ketchikan. 

Share Facilities—Alaska Coastal and Ellis have 
both pioneered in Juneau-Ketchikan service, first bv 
operating irregular service, and later developing it 
to the scheduled point by sharing bases and facilities 
and conducting alternate flights between the two 
terminals. Alaska Coastal has its base and facilities 
at Juneau, while Ellis has a base at Ketchikan. 
Neither of these companies has facilities at the op- 
posite terminal. 

One-Year Approval—While the Board does not 
favor this noncompetitive arrangement, it finds, at 
the same time, that neither the present passenger 
trafic nor mail volume will support competing car- 
riers. Therefore, it is granting approval to the agree- 
ment for one year to allow the carriers to continue 
their passenger-property service and carry mail as 
well under this arrangement. In the meantime, the 
Board suggests that the carriers work out a better 
solution. 

The mail service over the other routes is limited 
to seven years to allow for changed conditions. The 
Board is also providing for flexibility in the mail 
service by allowing Alaska and Ellis to serve points 
which are not on their routes or on those of another 
carrier. 

Conditions change quickly in Alaska, the Board 
said. New mines are opened and old mines and 
canneries are closed. Naming new permanent points 
on the routes would probably bring a string of amend- 
ment proceedings to keep up with changed conditions. 
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CAB Sets Mail Pay 
For Pan American’s 
Trans-Atlantic Routes 


Pan American Airways will receive $1,484,- 
000 for trans-Atlantic mail transportation in 
1945 between the United States and Bermuda, 
Europe. Africa and Asia, with the exception 
of the carrier’s Miami-Leopoldville route. Set 
by the Board as a fair and reasonable rate of 
mail pay, the rate is equivalent to 80.28 cents 
per revenue plane mile flown. 

The adjusted break-even need before mail pay for 
Pan American’s trans-Atlantic operations performed 
during 1945 is $1,131,119. Compensation for the 
transportation of United States mail in the amount 
of $1,484,000 will provide Pan American an operating 
profit of $352.881. Such profit will yield a return 
of seven percent per annum on the recognized in- 
vestment, after federal income taxes are computed 
at the 1945 rate of 40 percent. 

Pointing out that the rate applies to a past period 
for which normal business risks have largely material- 
ized and the uncertainties involved in estimating fu- 
ture operating results are no longer present, the 
Board said: “We conclude that a rate of return of 
seven percent per annum, after federal taxes, is fair 


and reasonable in the instant case.” 
Jeginning January 1, 1945, when commercial 
operations commenced, Pan American was in the 


process of converting its operation from a war-time 
contract basis to a peace-time commercial basis, and 
late in the year substituted DC-4 land planes for the 
3-314 flying boats previously in use. However, the 
economies inherent in expanded operations with DC-4 
aircraft were not fully realized during 1945. 


Airline Fleet of 888 Planes 
Largest in Aviation History 


Aircraft used by domestic and international air- 
lines reached a new peak this June, both in number 
and size of equipment. United States carriers were 
flying 888 planes compared with only 687 in June 
1946—an increase of 29 percent in a single year. 
The June 1947 total was 247 percent higher than 
the 256 aircraft flown in the same month in 1943 
when much of the airline equipment had _ been 
requisitioned by the military services. 

The most impressive development during the past 
year has been the accelerated trend toward larger 
four-engine equipment. Douglas DC-4 type planes 
jumped from 106 in June 1946, to 257 in June 1947 
gain of 142 percent. Lockheed Constellations 
from 34 to 52; Douglas DC-6’s, which are just 
now going into service, totaled 28 in June 1947. 

Despite the growing emphasis on bigger planes, 
the familiar twin-engine Douglas DC-3 continued to 
increase, and in June 1947 the airlines had 518 planes 
of this type—312 more than they had in June 1943. 

The comparative for June 1943 through 
June 1947 follow: 


é 


rose 


figures 


June June June June June 
Equipment 1943 1944 1945 1946 194 
Douglas DC-3 206 241 366 503 518 
DC-4 106 257 
DC-6 28 
Lockheed 10 1 1 3 
i8 13 17 17 15 12 
44 34 47 
649 5 
Boeing 247D 4 
307 3 3 8 11 5 
314 8 S 8 4 
Stinson SR, SM 11 12 11 10 7 
Waco 1 
Beech 2 1 1 5 
Noorduyn 644 1 
Sikorsky 10 10 sS 
Martin 130 l | 
Totals 256 294 419 687 888 
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Helicopter Enters Air Mail Field 
With First Route in Los Angeles 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has admitted the helicopter into the air mail field, an event 


which marks an important new development in commercial aviation. 


The helicopter’s first 


official assignment will be to deliver mail to post offices within the Los Angeles area from the 
municipal airport, taking up where the transport planes leave off. 


Los Angeles Airways, Inc., the first company to be 
given a CAB certificate for helicopter mail and 
property service, will have three years in which to 
demonstrate the usefulness of the new type of air 
machine in bringing air service into a city. 

As presently planned, the company will serve 30 
post offices over three routes totalling about 200 
miles. These routes were recommended on the basis 
of the experimental service conducted last July by 
the Post Office Department in cooperation with the 
Army. 

The specified route pattern is not a hard and fast 
one, however. The Board will allow the carrier to 
serve new points or vary its service within a 50-mile 
radius of the main post office at any time the Post 
Office Department finds need for changes after service 
is begun. 

Los Angeles Airways has four Sikorsky S-51’s on 
order and hopes to be able to begin service this fall. 

Frequent shuttle service by helicopter will carry 
the mail from the airport to the main post office, 12 
miles away, where it will be sorted, and will return 
it to the airport to be dispatched either by helicopter 
to local communities or by transport plane to other 
cities. 

The helicopters, based at the airport, will make 
three daily round trips over each route, stopping at 
each post office on the route to deliver and collect 
mail, according to present plans, 

Early morning and noon schedules are designed 
to reach the post offices with the inbound mail before 


the letter carriers depart on their rounds, and a late 
evening flight is planned mainly to collect outbound 
business mail at the close of the business day. 

Distribution of air mail to various post offices by 
mail truck now takes from 3 to 6 hours, arriving after 
the letter-carrier departures. By timing the _heli- 
copter schedules to connect with the letter carriers, 
the Post Office estimates that from 442 to 19% hours 
delivery time will be saved on weekdays and 24 hours 
over weekends and holidays. 

Los Angeles Airways has estimated an operating 
cost of about 91 $226,831 a year. 
Admitting that this cost is high in comparison with 
conventional aircraft, the Board stated that it did 
not believe this factor should deter the experiment in 
improved postal service. A heli- 
copter may be anticipated just as more economical 
conventional planes have developed, the Board said. 

While the carrier is granted cargo as well as mail 
service, the Board pointed out that it is questionable 
whether the present helicopter can transport loads 
much in excess of those anticipated for handling mail 
alone. 

C. M. Belinn, president of Los Angeles Airways, 
has active in over 22 years, 16 
of these in scheduled air transportation, mostly of a 
local nature. He is a licensed pilot. Other officials 


cents a mile, or 


more economical 


been aviation for 


and directors are Martin J. Burke, secretary and 
general counsel; Wayne Fisher, treasurer; James 


King, founder and director in charge of research; 
and Charles H. Tanner. 
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Operations under the first CAB certificate for mail and property service by helicopter will follow 


three routes and will serve 30 post offices. 
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CAA Flight Assistance Service 


\iding in emergencies is one of the assignments laid in the laps of CAA tower and center 


controllers and airways communicators. 


How they meet these emergencies is left to their own good judgment, for no one knows 


exactly how or when a flyer is going to get lost, or in trouble, and what kind of help he is 


going to need. 


Help in the three instances reported here ranged from “talking” down by radar a plane 


lost in the overcast and about to run out of fuel, to playing intermediary in getting oil to a 


pilot forced down in isolated country. 


Many similar incidents crop up along the airways 


usually unknown because CAA workers 


accomplished their purpose. They averted accidents, 


Guides Plane to Landing 
With GCA Search Scope 


CAA Tower Controller Ralph Hottman gave the 
GCA radar equipment, installed at the 
Chicago airport, a life-size test May 28 when he 
brought in a lost Navy Beechcraft and five Navy 
pilots to a safe landing at the airport. 

The weather was bad, with a 300-foot ceiling. The 
Navy plane, en route from Cleveland to Glenview 
Naval Air Station, made two instrument approaches 
on the Glenview range, but was unable to establish 
vround contact. After the second approach, the pilot 
advised he was lost and had less than 30 minutes 
fuel aboard. Navy Glenview Operations requested 
the aid of Chicago GCA in attempting to locate the 


recently 


aircraft and bring him into the Chicago airport on a 
GCA approach. 

At 8:05 p. m. Ralph Hottman, Chicago tower con- 
troller, contacted the Navy plane and began giving 
the aircraft headings in an attempt to locate it on the 
The pilot advised at that time that he 
Within a few 
minutes Hottman located the aircraft and gave the 
pilot headings to bring him into the airport. 

Hottman had only part of the GCA equipment to 


radar scope ° 
had less than 20 minutes fuel aboard. 


work with—the search scope on which the plane ap- 
peared as dot of light, with distance and direction 
from the airport gauged by the position of the dot 
on the s« ope. The precision scope, which would have 
enabled him to “see” the plane’s altitude during the 
approach, and its relation to the proper approach 
path, was inoperative. Hottman, therefore, had to 
control the plane's rate of descent with respect to tts 
distance from the field, 

At 8:32 the Navy pilot completed his approach 
and was on the ground. He said that before contact 
was established with Chicago GCA, the Navy pas- 
sengers were preparing to abandon ship. 

Daniel E. Barrow, Chief Trafic Controller of the 
Chicago tower, has commended Controller Hottman 
on his excellent performance in guiding the Navy 
plane to a safe landing, and also Controller Robert 
Helmuth of the Orchard Place 


the Navy plane's calls more clearly and relayed them 


Tower, who received 


to the Chicago tower. 


CAA Communicators 
Aid Mercy Mission 


Desert Skyways and Pilot Charles E. Nowlan 
give CAA communicators at Las Vegas, Nev., Silver 
Lake, Daggert and Palmdale. Calif.. a large share of 
the credit for saving the life of a seven-year-old boy 
through the assistance they gave to a recent emer- 
geney night flight. 

The boy, Lloyd Anderson, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
E. A. Anderson of Boulder City, Nev... was suffering 
from a serious skull fracture and brain concussion. 
His life depended upon getting him to Los Angeles 
within the next 12 hours for a surgical operation. 
The boy would not survive an ambulance trip, his 
doctor said, 

Risking extremely bad weather, Pilot Nowlan took 
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off on the mission from Boulder City at 11:40 p. m. 
with the boy and his parents, intending to land at 
Burbank, Calif. He was flying a new Stinson 150 
equipped with two-way radio and navigation lights. 

Operators at the Las Vegas communications sta- 
tion, advised of the critical condition of the boy and 
the seriousness of the mission, went to work to give 
Shortly after take-off the weather 
closed in at Burbank making it impossible to complete 
the flight CFR. The pilot said that winds aloft were 
extremely strong and considerable turbulence existed. 


all possible aid. 


In the meantime Las Vegas radio was contacting 
scheduled companies in an attempt to arrange a 
“lift” for the boy. Pilot Nowland was first stopped 
at Silver Lake, and then instructed to continue on to 
Palmdale where TWA had been prevailed upon to 
make a nonscheduled stop. 

\fter taking off from Silver Lake the pilot made 
contact with the CAA range station at Daggett where 
he was constantly advised of the weather reports and 
He then made 
contact with Palmdale and attempted to go in on the 


conditions in the Los Angeles area. 
Palmdale beam. However, radio transmission became 
extremely uncertain, and the plane was unreported 
for two hours, from 3:00 a. m. to 5:00 a. m. During 
this time, the operators at the various range stations 
were frantically doing everything in their power to 
assist or contact the plane. 

Pilot Nowlan, unable to see Palmdale, passed over 
it and landed at the Muroc Army Base. On the 
second try he reached Palmdale, where the TWA 
plane picked up the patient and his parents at 
6:02 a. m. An hour later the boy had reached the 
hospital where he underwent an immediate operation. 
Lloyd Anderson is now a well boy again, and back in 
Boulder City with his parents, who are grateful to 
Desert Skyways for making the flight and to CAA 
workers for their aid. 

C. A. LeFevre, CAA Inspector in charge of the Dis- 
trict Airman Office at Boulder City, highly commends 
the CAA communicators on duty at the stations on 
the route of the flight. 

Pilot Nowlan says that without their assistance 
this world might have been short one airplane and 
four people. 


Answers Call for Oil 
From Stranded Pilot 


\ssistance in getting oil to a pilot in a tight spot 
was part of the day’s work on May 4 for CAA Com- 
municator M. W. Henkel at the Milford station in 
Utah. 

The pilot, flying an Ercoupe, had been forced to 

make an emergency landing in an isolated section 30 
miles north of Milford. He advised the Milford 
station, with Delta relaying the message by inter- 
phone, that his oil pressure was zero and asked if 
there were any way of sending oil to him. 
Henkel Airport 
Manager B. S. Hillman, who proceeded to the area 
Through this assistance the 
pilot was able to make a safe landing later at the 
Milford airport. 


Operator immediately contacted 


with the necessary oil. 


CAA Reelassifies 
1260 U. S. Airports 


The Civil Aeronautics 
sified 1260 U. S. airports. 

The adjustment in airport class records was made 
January 1 to conform with the revised formula for 
determining the effect of altitude above sea level on 
required runway length, contained in the CAA “Air- 
port Design” booklet. The airport classification 
standards in this booklet were made a part of the 
Federal Airport Act. 

As a result of the changes the U. S. on April 1 
had 2703 airports in the sub I and I classes: 777 class 
Il; 490 class II]; and 758 class IV and over airports. 

Standards for runway lengths of the various classes 
of airports are: sub I, less than 1800 feet; class I, 
1800-2500; class II, 2500-3500; class III, 3500-4500; 
elass IV, 4500-5500: class V, 5500-6500: class VI, 
6500-7500; class VII, 7500-8500; class VIII, 8500- 
9500: class IX, 9500-10,500. 

The following table shows how the airports were 
reclassified. 


Administration has reclas- 


Changes in Airport Classes 
January 1, 1947 


From To No. of From To No. of 
class class airports class class airports 
Sub I I 8 IV I 1 
IV 1 Ill 06 
\ 3 
I Sub I 356 VI y 
I i) 
VII 2 \ I\ 11 
VI 1 
I] Sub I 6 
I 588 VI I 1 
II] i) \ 24 
Ill Sub | 1 Vil VI 6 
II 102 
IV 1 VIII Vil 1 
\ 1 
Total 1, 260 


Ten Michigan Teachers Selected 
To Reeeive Flight Training 

The Michigan State 
cently awarded ten scholarships to outstanding high 
school and teachers, the winners being 
selected by competitive tests. Each is for $300 and 
is provided so that the winners may become certified 
pilots, or if already holding that rating so that they 
may receive further flight training. 

The recipients are: Leroy C. Charlick, Fordson 
High School, Dearborn: Oliver C. Luey, Hamtramck 
High School, Hamtramck; Donald E. Dutcher, Jack- 
son High School, Jackson; Lawrence V. Wiley, High 
School, Olio; Carl Dorsey, Highland Park High 
School, Highland Park; Robert E. Stout, Lakeview 
High School, Battle Creek: Gilbert W. Boyd, Michi- 
gan College of Mining and Technology. Houghton; 
Harold C. Ewald, High School, Menominee; Harry J. 
Newell, High School, Crystal Falls and Ernest J. 
King, Aero Mechanics Vocational High School, De- 
troit. 

The teachers are cooperating in the air education 
program of the Michigan Department of Education 
which is integrating aviation subjects into standard 
academic courses. 


Aeronautics Commission re- 


college 


Basis of the judging on superiority 
of the winning teachers was the extent, variety and 
effectiveness of the program they conducted in their 
particular schools, since there is no fixed curriculum 
for aviation education. 


Denies Temporary Certificate 
The CAB has denied the motion of Matson Navi- 
gation Company for immediate issuance of a tem- 
porary certificate of public convenience and necessity 
authorizing air transportation between  Seattle- 
Tacoma, and Portland, and Honolulu. 
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Record Proves Danger 


Of Pre-flight Drinks 


That first drink before you fly is the “one 
too many”, a recent CAB Safety Bulletin cau- 
tions pilots. 

Evidence that drinking before going up is 
a dangerous thing to do is shown by the large 
number of which the tell-tale 
signs of intoxication were apparent. 

Reported below are a few examples of the 
accidents occurring in 1946 which followed a 
few or a great many pre-flight drinks. 

Did Everything Wrong—A crash into a_ fog- 
shrouded mountain near Rosman, N. C., concluded 
a cross-country flight and took the lives of a private 
pilot and his passenger. The accident followed an 
erratic landing and take-off from Spartanburg, S. C., 
where the plane stopped to refuel. The attendant 
who fueled the plane stated that he “smelled whiskey” 
on the pilot’s breath. 

In landing at the airport, the pilot acknowledged 
neither voice nor light signals from the control tower, 
and came down on a runway, 60° off wind direction, 
instead of the runway for which the lighted 
tetrahedron was set. 

After the attendant had pointed out the general 
direction of Knoxville, the pilot left, taxiing erratically 
and recklessly. The plane narrowly missed collision 
with an aircraft on the line and the administration 
building fence. On take-off the pilot turned right 
although the traffic pattern is left. 

About 50 minutes later the plane was heard circling 
in the dense fog shortly before it crashed. 


accidents in 


rhe accident occurred within 15 miles of a direct 
course to Knoxville, an extremely rough mountainous 
area which is usually avoided in daylight even under 
good weather conditions. 


Fatalities 
1700 hours flying time, who set out 
to deliver a plane from the factory in Wichita, Kans., 
to the owner in Delaware, following several drinking 
take-off. An A&E 
mechanic, who occupied the copilot’s seat although 
he did not have a pilot’s certificate, was also killed, 
and a passenger seriously injured. 

CAB investigators found that the pilot had drunk 
a quantity of intoxicating liquor the previous evening, 
that morning, and just before take-off. Witnesses 
said that the pilot appeared to be under the influence 
of liquor about 30 minutes before the crash and had 
indicated that he intended to give his passenger a 
“thrill.” A representative of the manufacturer, who 
was with the pilot immediately take-off, 
stated that he pleaded with him to stay over until 
the next day, but that the pilot said he was not in 
bad shape and that the “copilot” was capable of 
taking over the flight after they got in the air. 

After take-off, the plane assumed a sharp climbing 
attitude to an altitude of 50 to 100 feet, and then 
the left wing and nose dropped until wing tip struck 
the ground causing the plane to cartwheel. 
fire followed. There was no evidence of malfunction- 
ing. Two days before the accident the pilot had been 
checked out in the same plane and had made a 
number of satisfactory take-offs and landings. 


Ended in 
cial pilot with 


An experienced commer- 


sessions, did not survive the 


prior to 


4 severe 


Went on Flying Spree—At Fitzgerald, Ga.. a solo 
student and a private pilot, on the strength of some 
drinks, decided they flying. 
Arriving at the airport about 11:00 p. m.. with the 
aid of automobile lights they took off in the private 
pilot’s plane, although it was restricted to daytime 
flight. The student acted as pilot. After a short 
flight, he attempted to land back on the airport but 
collided with the top of his own automobile which 
was apparently parked on the field, caving in the top 
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would do some night 


FLY RIGHT anp tive ro ry 
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High-lighting the “don’t drink before you fly” rule, which pilots who value their lives and their 


planes will enforce upon themselves, is the new 
third in a series prepared by the CAA Office of 
safe flying. It will be distributed for display in 
of the automobile and damaging the right wing tip 
of the plane. He then pulled up and made a second 
approach for landing. The airplane was stalled a 
short distance from the field and crashed. The cer- 
tificates of the two pilots, who escaped with minor 
The student admitted he was 
able 


injuries, were revoked. 
“fully intoxicated” at the time and was not 
to remember the circumstances, except that he flew 


the plane for a short time. 


Carried Intoxicated Passenger—The danger of 
carrying intoxicated passengers is illustrated in an- 
other accident occurring in Georgia. The pilot stated 
that at an altitude of about 1000 feet, one of the two 
passengers offered him a drink of whiskey, which he 
declined. The passenger threw his arms around the 
pilot’s head and forced it back over the seat. The 
pilot blacked out and the plane spun in, demolishing 
the aircraft and seriously injuring the pilot. The 
passengers sustained minor injuries. Obviously the 
passenger was intoxicated and the pilot should have 
refused to carry him. 


safety poster pictured above. 
Aviation Information as part of a campaign for 
all U.S. airports and flight schools. 


The poster is the 


Crossed Field at 5 Feet—Intoxicated antics over 
an airfield at Hollister, Calif., ended fatally for an- 
other pilot and his after 
take-off, the pilot commenced a steep climbing-left- 
turn and climbed to a altitude of about 400 feet. He 
then turned and buzzed the airport, diving to about 
five feet ground, at which altitude he 
crossed the field. He then executed a very 
climbing-right-turn and held it until the plane fell 
off to the right and dived to the ground under full 


passenger. Immediately 


above the 
steep 


power, 


Bereft of Weather Judgment 
ported that as a fatal 
Phoenixville, Pa., the pilot had frequented places 
where intoxicating liquors were sold and had been 
drinking during the flight. 
Shortly after midnight, despite the fact that the 
ceiling and visibility were definitely below minimum 
conditions, he attempted a take-off. The aircraft 
struck some trees and then crashed to the ground 
The pilot and his passenger 


Witnesses re- 


prelude lo a accident at 


hours preceding the 


and burst into flames. 
were killed. 
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E-5 . iin ments lat to air express between 
Railw bx s Ager 1 seven of th new feeder irriers 
(Ma 

Bb -5¢ 1 tempora base rate of mail pay of 35 cents an 

Challenger irlines Co. after May 3, 1947, the 
lat began feeder service in the Montana, Wyoming 
( ra rea (May 21) 

E-561 I E-376 fixing Northeast’s rate of mail pay 
t 25 ents an airplane mile by including n the mileage com 
yutations the trips scheduled by the carrier as well as the mail 
sched s ordered by the Postmaster General (May 14) 

E-562 « urges upon order E-355 to include in the hearing any 
interlocking lationships involving TWA, Northrop Aviation and 
La Motte T. Cohu (May 22) 

E.-56 ipproves agreement between American and Western 
elatin to joint purchase of capital and expendable items at 
Lindbe Field, San Diego, Calif (May 22) 

E.-564 ws the Chamber of Commerce of Clarksburg, W. Va, 

nt n the Middle Atlantic Case (May 22) 

E-565 grants temporary foreign air carrier permit to Compania 
Panamena Aviacion, S. A., for service between Balboa, Canal 
Zer rmit will terminate when a 

t Par ima ¢ ty or within 
wo 1) 

t ye mstop s immediately 
betwee La (May 

E.-56 wders Union Sout! n Airlines, a nonce ite irrier 

ease scheduled operations. The Board Union Sout! 

been nduetin ervice between rk and Sa 
Jua i Mia Port-a llo wit 

a il t f reg 

BE -5¢ ws Pan A me i 
un B Brazil t ( r’s t-olf 

¢ B to R I 
t ite f DC-4 rican ex 
I t n tl t 
E.-569 s Pan A points on 
f B ‘ Brazilian 
' ' t lin l s t this r t 

Be ws. KR Janeir Sao P nd Porto Alegr 
(Ma ) 

I f tl u flig 1 ment 
" I \ 1 t Panagra which will 7 \ | s 

I s I \ rica tes th ¢ 
s Canal Zo t the United States er Pan 
\ with opinion (Ma >) 

I I ( " a oe i n intermediate top | 
tw ( Tr i D. K und Caracas, Venezuela 1 Pan 
\ « Caribl ' rr s Western ind igra s 

| titions for is ition of the Latin 
Ar rth with ’ 
(Ma 

I { Brar ( i & S rm. and Pan 
Ai 4 l nsideration of t Latin A ican Cas 
(Ma ) 

E-573 allows Pan American to continue service to Camaguey 
Cuba ' exemption order E-199 until June 26 (May 26) 

E-574 adds Key West. Fla.. to National's route from Tampa 

d Mia to Havana ssued with opinion (May 15) 

E-575 allows Chicago and Southern to intervene in Braniff’s 
pp ation for amendment its South American route, docket 

May 26) 

E-576 allows the Board of Supervisors of 5S Ik County and of 
Broome County, N. Y to intervene in the Middle Atlantic Area 
Case (May 26) 

E-577 denies TACA’s motion that the Board set aside order 
b.-454 wing Pan American to intervene in its application for 
service t Belize B. H on the San Salvador-Miami route 
(Ma ) 

E-578 xes Pacif Northern Airlines’ temporary rate of mail 
pay aft y 31. 1946, at 59 cents an airplane mile based on an 
iverag tily designated mileage of 1150 miles (May 28) 

E-579 denies the City of Augusta and the Augusta Chamber of 
( 1 n nm the m-New York-Atlanta-New 
Orleans Ca 

E.-580 1 t Airlines to begin nonstop service between 
Norfolk. Va Tampa, Fla m June 1 (May 28) 

E-581 *s request for withdrawal or revision of 
rd F-41011 hich lows American to carry cargo between San 
An 1 Mexico City (May 

E-582 apy es agreement between Cl go and Southern, tl 
Ka { Southern Railway Co inl Louisiana & Arkan 
Railway Co relatir to interline ticket sales, ete. (May 

E-5 i es agreements between American, Canadian National 
Railways. and Canadian Pacifie Railway Co elating to interline 
tickets xchang wders (May 28) 

E-584 ar 85 author Los Angeles Airways, Ine to carry 

ail and property by helicopter within the Los Angeles metro 
politar rea for a three-year period, and permit Los Ange Air 
wa t hange its service pattern to points within a 50-mile 
radius of the Post Office Terminal Annex Building without formal 
| ! $ quired in the Aet ssued with opinion, (May 20) 

E-586 extends exemption order E-5. re Pan American's trans 
Atlant service intil final decision on irrier’s application for 
Ktensior nd amplification ot the exemption docket 2919 
(Ma ) 

E-587 approves agreement between United and Continental relat 

y » the sublease of space for a radio transmitter at Stapleton 

l Denver (May 29) 

I ipproves agreement between American and Continental 
relating to gasoline servicin ut Big Spring, Tex (May 29) 

E-589 permits Challenger Airlines to begin service to Worland 
Wy June | through use of the Worland Municipal Airport 
(Ma ») 

E.-590 nies Cits f New Orleans and the New Orleans Asso 

atio f Comme ‘ eave to inter ne n the Empresa de Trans 

rtes Aerovias Brasil, S. A.. proceedin (May 29) 

E-591 approves agreement between City of Houston Tex 
Branif Chicago and = Seuthern Rastern Mid-Continent ind 
Piones elating to joint rental of Post Office facilities at Houston 

t Airport (J 2) 
) smisses without prejudice freight forwarder applications 

ft Sea rt Shit Co (June 2) 





ermits Pan American to intervene in the Boston-New 





nta-New Orleans Case. (June 2) 
ermits SABENA, the Belgian airline, to begin service 
wk City on June 5 through the use of La Guardia Air- 


I 
E-595 approves agreement between Delta and Chicago and 
Southern relating to the sublease of shop space at Moisant Air- 
port, New Orleans. (June 4) 
E-596 denies motion of Colonial that Board defer decision on 
ill service between New York, Washington, Atlanta and New 


Orleans until investigation of Colonial’s routes, finances and 





operations is completed. (June 6) 

E-597 denies motion of U. S. Airlines. Inc., for a supplemental 
examiner's report on the Boston-New York-Atlanta-New Orleans 
Case. (June 6) 

E-598 directs examiner to certify to the Board for initial de- 
cision the entire record in the Western-United agreement (docket 
39). omitting examiner's recommended decision, the Board's 








tentative decision and exceptions. (June 6) 

E-599 permits United to begin nons services on June 11 
between Chicago and Cedar Rapids, and between Cedar Rapids 
ind Omaha (June 6) 

£-600. E-601, E-602, E-603, E-604 and E-605 approve agreements 


between Pan American and eight companies relating to interline 





ticketing arrangements for air-sea travel. (June 6) 


£-606 grants Philippine Air Lines a foreign 
for service between the Kepublic of the Philippines and San 


air carrier permit 








Franciseo. via Honolulu--issued with opinion. (May 21) 
E-607 approves consolidation of six Alaskan air carriers, Ray 
Petersen Flying Service. Jim Dodson Air Service Bristol Bay 


Air Service, Northern Airways, Walatka Air Service and North- 
rn Air Service into the corporation, Northern Consolidated Air 
lines—issued with opinion. (May 8) 

E.-608 
gation of I 
fares between points in Florida, (May 29) 

E-609 denies petition of Chamber of Commerce of Monroe- 
West Monroe, La., in regard to the Boston-New York-Atlanta- 
New Orleans Case (June 6) 

E-610 permits Western to suspend service at Palm Springs, 
Calif. from June 6 to October 31, since trafhe demands of this 


s National’s request for suspension and investi- 






tern’s proposed round trip passenger excursion 


ity are seasonal and are limited primarily to the period between 
Easter (June 6) 

A to begin nonstop service on June 8 between 
Winston-Salem. N. C.. on route 51 (June 6) 
American's mail pay at $1.484.000 for 1945 for 


S. and Bermuda, Europe 





trans-Atlantic service between the 
Africa and A 
E-613 approves agreements between Braniff and United, TWA 
ind Northwest relating to emergency reciprocal DC-+ ramp and 





ia—issued with opinion. (June 9 





refueling services at off-line points, (June 9) 

E-614 grants a foreign air carrier permit to Bahamas Airways 
Lid for service between Nassau. Bahama Islands, and the co 
terminals, Miami and Palm Beach, via Cat Cay B. L.—issued 
with opinion (May 20) 

E-615 certificates Alaska Coastal Airlines to carry persons 

und mail between Juneau and Skagway via Haines 





ind Berners Bay. for seven-year period: adds mail service (seven- 
year period) to the carrier's two Juneau-Sitka routes and includes 
Gustavus as a step on one of the routes: grants mail service for 
me year to Alaska Coastal and Ellis Air Transport between 
Juneau and Ketchikan: and allows Alaska Coastal and Ellis to 
erve uneertificated points within 25 miles of their routes-—issued 
with opinion (May 26) 

E-616 approves for one year agreement between Alaska Coastal 
ind Ellis Air Transport in which the two carriers share each 
other's bases and facilities in Juneau-Ketchikan service. (May 26) 

E-617 amends Trans-Canada Air Lines’ foreign permit to in 
lude Windsor, Canada, as an intermediate point on its route 
hetween Toronto, Canada and Chicago—issued with opinion. 
(June 2) 

E-618 designates Ottawa and Montreal as co-terminals on 
Colonial’s Canadian routes-—issued with opinion. (June 3) 

E-619 approves agreement between Continental and Rocky 
Mountain Motor Co.. relating to all-expense tours via the air 
carrier and motor carrier. (June 9) 

E-620 approves agreement between Continental and TWA 
relating to the storage of aircraft in case of icing at Kansas City 
Mo (June 9) 

E-621 approves interlocking relationships existing as a_ result 
of offices held by Frank J. Gavin in Railway Express Agency 
ind a number of other companies (June 9) 

E-622 denies motion of Matson Navigation Company for an 
immediate temporary certificate for air service between Seattle 
Tacoma. Wash Portland. Oreg ind Honolulu, T. H.--issued 
with opinion (June 10) 

E-623 includes Cincinnati, Ohio Allentown-Bethlehem, Pa.. 
ind Wilmington, Del.. on TWA’s route 2: extends American's 
route 5 from Washington D. C. to New York-Newark, via 


Wilmington, Del. vids Harrisburg, Pa., to PCA’s route 55 


issued with opinion. (June 10) 
E-624 allots the amount of $450.000 to American Overseas 
Airlines as a temporary rate of mail pay for 1945. (June 10) 





denies joint petition of Ichabod T. Williams & Son, 
Weis-Fricker Mahogany Co., Freiberg Mahogany Co.. and The 
Belize Supply Co., for leave to intervene in the TACA amend- 
ment proceedings, (June 2) 

E-626 permits Colonial to begin nonstop service immediately 
between Reading. Pa.. and Syracuse, N. Y. (June 13) 

E-627 approves agreement between United and Lineas Aereas 
Mexicanas, 5. A., relating to interline tickets and related matters, 
(June 13) 

E-628 denies petition of the Ohio Valley Board of Trade, 
Wheeling, W. Va., to intervene in the Boston-New York-Atlanta- 
New Orleans Case (June 13) 

E£-629 allows Meridian. Miss.. to intervene in the Boston- 
New York-Atlanta-New Orleans Case. (June 13) 

E-630 permits TWA to serve Detroit. Mich.. on its inter- 
» use of the 


national route beginning about June 8 throug 
Willow Run Airport. (June 16) 

E-631 dismisses, without prejudice, applications of Nation- 
Wide Air Freight Consolidators, Ine.. for freight forwarder 
service (June 17) 

E-632 approves cancellation of agreement between 17 airlines 
relating to Air Cargo. Inc. (June 17) 

E-633 dismisses certain applications which had been con- 





solidated in the Middle Atlantic Area Case—Docket 674 et al 
because of failure to prosecute. (June 18) 

E-634 dismisses, upon request of Parks Air Transport, their 
application for a certificate. (June 18) 

E-635 dismisses, upon the request of Continental Air Transport 
Co., their application for a certificate. (June 18) 

E-636 permits Monarch Airlines to inaugurate service to Gallup, 
N. Mex., on June 23, through the use of Gallup City Airport. 
(June 18) 

E-637 orders that a foreign air carrier permit be issued to 
Trans-Canada Air Lines—issued with opinion. (June 9) 

E-638 permits Northwest Airlines to inaugurate service to 
Eau Claire, Wis.. on July 3, through the use of the Municipal 
Airport. (June 19) 

E-639 permits Delta Air Lines to inaugurate service to Chat- 
a, Tenn., Columbus and Macon ( and Montgomery, 
Ala.. on July 1, through the use of Lovell Fld., Muscogee 
County Airport, Herbert Smart Airport and Dannelly Fld., 
respectively. (June 19) 

E-640 permits Challenger Airlines Co. to inaugurate service 
to Greeley, Colo., on July 1, through the use of Clarence F. 
Crosier Fld. (June 19) 

E-641 authorizes TWA to suspend service temporarily at 
Tripoli, Libya, until such time as the CAA determines that the 





navigational, communications, meteorological, and airport facilities 
are adequate for safe operations. (June 20) 

E-642 and E-643 approve a 
and American Airlines relating to pick-up and delivery service 
within terminal areas. (June 20) 

E-644 dismisses application for a certificate which was filed 
by Brayton Flying Service on Sept. 9, 1946. (June 20) 

E-645 amends Board order E-436 which fixed the temporary 
mail rate to be paid Pennsylvania-Central Airlines on and after 
March 1, 1947. (June 23) 

E-646 approves an agreement between the City of Fort Worth 
and American, Braniff and Delta Air Lines relating to the lease 
of a field post office at Fort Worth, Meacham Fld. (June 23) 

E-647 approves agreements adopted by the member airlines of 
the Air Traffic Conference of America relating to sequence of 
airline listings in guide publications, and the establishment of 
a service bureau for the handling of lost bagga 


greements between certain carriers 





(June 23) 





E-648 approves agreements between Chicago & Southern and 





certain carriers, relating to pick-up and delivery service within 
terminal areas. (June 23) 


Airman Orders 


S-84 amends examiner's decision in the case of Alfred John 
Tomarchio, private pilot, by finding that defendant flew carelessly 
ind recklessly at Woodstown Airport, Auburn, N. J., and orders 
a six months’ suspension. (May 28) 

S-85 modifies revocation order in the case of Floyd Richard 
Henderson, Jr., by allowing defendant to hold certificate after 
June 1, 1947. Henderson pleaded that it was necessary to use 
his plane to transport his wife for periodic visits to her physician. 
(June 4) 

SD-286 suspends for 60 days, mechanic certificate of Thomas W. 
Rogers. In overhauling an aireraft he sandblasted the bearings 
and other internal parts, violating 18.6. (May 9) 

SD revokes private certificate of Eldon Gifford for low 
flight and “‘passes’’ over a summer resort near Whitewater, Kans., 
where more than 500 persons were gathered. He was flying a 
rented aircraft and carrying a passenger, (May 14) 

SD-288 suspends for six months, private certificate of Ronald 
Hudson Jermstad. While flying at 50 to 100 feet above the 
trees and cottages along the shore line of Lake Amnicon, Wis., 
he made sharp turns and a steep climb, causing the aircraft to 
go into a spin and crash into the lake. He was accompanied 
by a passenger and was flying an aireraft which did not belong 
to him. (Apr. 18) 

SD-289 suspends for nine months, student certificate of Ray- 
mond Wesley McCurry. He collided with a tree while practicing 
slips at a low altitude and waving at a friend on the ground. 
(May 14) 

SD-290 revokes student certificate of Julius Tillis. He carried 
a passenger in the vicinity of Fort Worth, Tex., on one occasion. 
and on another flew over Fort Worth at an altitude of 600 feet. 
(May 14) 

SD-291 dismisses complaint against Clarence Hopper, student 
pilot. after hearing at Minneapolis, Minn. (Apr. 22) 

SD-292 revokes student certificate of Oliver Augustus Murray 
for carrying a passenger on 2 {ight near Turner, Maine. The 
flight ended in an accident, -eriously injuring the pilot and 
r and damaging the plane. (May 15) 

SD-293 revokes student certificate of Harvey Junior Glowe for 
carrying a passenger in the vicinity of Jonesville, Mich. He also 








flew outside the local practice area without his instructor's 
permission, (May 16) 

SD-294 revokes airman certificate of Roy Lee Shores. While a 
student pilot he carried a passenger at Halispell, Mont. (May 16) 

SD-295 suspends for six months, commercial certificate of Amos 
Eugene Pflug for low flying and careless, reckless operation. While 
carrying a passenger he flew over the campus of the University of 
Idaho at less than 500 feet. making passes at the buildings, and 
buzzing persons playing on the golf course nearby. (Apr. 16) 





SD-296 revokes private certificate of Leroy Taylor. On a cross- 
country, night flight from Topeka, Kans., he landed at the Olathe 
Naval Air Station, contrary to Navy restrictions and CAR 60.102; 
made the flight while both he and his passenger were under the 
influence of intoxicating liquor; and did not obtain permission 
for use of the plane from the owner. (Apr. 18) 

SD-297 suspends for six months, private certificate of Willard 
Winfield Taylor. While he carried passengers as a student pilot 
and violated other student pilot rules, the examiner pointed out 
that he was issued a private certificate subsequent to the violations 
and filing of the complaint, and that some of the charges have 
become stale through no fault of the defendant. (May 20) 

SD-298 suspends for °0 days, private certificate of Earl Sannes. 
While a student pilot h logged as solo hours, flight time in which 
he was not the sole occupant of the plane, violating 43.405 (a). 
(Apr. 21) 

SD-299 revokes student certificate of William J. Costa for 
carrying a passenger on a flight from Corcoran to Tulare, Calif. 
(May 21) 

SD-300 revokes student certificate of Neville Ghyst for carrying 
a passenger from Culver City to San Bernardino, Calif. (May 23) 
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SD-301 suspends private certificate of Paul W. H. Hainke for 
two months or until he has successfully passed the examination 
on Civil Air Regulations required of private pilots. Hainke 


carried his employer as a passenger on a flight from Hutchinson 


to Russell, Kans., while he was a student pilot. (Apr. 21) 
SD-302 revokes student certificate of Earle A. Kingery for 
carrying a passenger from Coldwater to Dodge City, Kans., on 
ene occasion and from Billings to Enid, Okla., on another; 
making the first flight without a medical certificate; and for 


flying outside the local practice area when he had not passed the 


written test and did not have his instructor's endorsement for 
cross-country flight. (May 28) 

SD-303 revokes student certificate of Riley Alton Skelton for 
carrying a passenger on a cross-country flight between Birming- 
ham, Alexander City and Clanton, Ala. (May 





SD-304 suspends for four months, student certificate of Harry T. 
Lovett for flying at less than 1000 feet over the towns of Haddon 
Heights and Barrington, N. J. (May 28) 

SD-305 revokes student certificate of Darlene Mildred 
for carrying a passenger at Ardenwald, Ore, (May 27 

SD-306 revokes student certificate of Vergil Abraham Woodruff. 
He carried a taking off and landing in an alfalfa field 


Brown 


passenger, 





10 miles from the airport at Tremonton, Utah, where he received 
his flight instruction. He failed to warn his passenger against 
coming too close to the propeller as she off the plane, and 
as a result she was fatally injured. (May 2 

SD-307 suspends for four months, commercial certificate of 
William Augustus Morgan, Jr. He flew an aircraft at Roberts 
Field, Dtintnatians. Ala., when the registration certificate was 
not in the plane—43.100 and performed aerobatics when neither 
he nor his passenger had parachutes—43.409, In performing 
aerobatics at 1200 and 1700 feet above the field in full view of 
the flight students, he failed to exercise on this one occasion 
the judgment required of a commercial pilot with a flight in- 
structor rating, the examiner found. (May 29) 


Frederick 
to the 
landings 
strut 
and 
accident 


SD-308 suspends for six months, student certificate of 
Allen Storton for flying and failing to report damage 
aircraft to instructor. He was practicing forced 
when his plane struck a tree, leaving the right front 
bent. dents in the leading edge of the right 
one propeller blade nicked. By failing to report the 
after return to the airport, the defendant might have 
fatal injuries to the next occupant of the aircraft, the 
pointed out. (May 29) 


low 
his 
wing 
two wing. 
caused 
examiner 


SD-309 dismisses complaint against Richard Kline. holder of 
a commercial certificate. (March 

SD-310 suspends for 30 days, private certificate of Robert 
Edward Lewis. He flew over Caldwell, Idaho, at an altitude of 
about 200 feet; and pursued a car on the highway adjacent to 
the airport for a distance of about 100 to 150 feet. (Apr. 14) 

SD-311 suspends for 60 days, commercial certificate of Richard 
Carter Whitman for low flying and careless operation. While 


miles 
and 


altitude of 85 feet two 
and as a result struck a powerline 


carrying a flew at an 


south of 


passenger he 
Albany, Oreg.. 
erashed. (May 3) 
SD-312 suspends for 90 
Donald Melgreen for 
at 250 feet 
to involve 
60.105(b). 
SD-313 
liam G. 


certificate of Wayne 
careless operation. He flew 
Portland, Oreg., in a manner 

property on the surface— 


days, private 
flying and 
of West 


and 


low 
over an 
hazard to 
(May 1) 
revokes for six months, commercial 
Dilley, Jr.. for low flying over the University of Colorado 
campus and Boulder, Colo.; and performing aerobatics on the 
flight, consisting of dives to within than 100 feet of the 
ground: steep pull-ups and steep climbing-turns. (May 7) 
SD-314 suspends for six months, private certificate of Ronald 
Clifford Lowe. He flew in instrument weather Hart Field, 
Jacksonville, Fla.. without an instrument rating—43.65: flew at 
than 700 feet within an airport traffic zone when visibility 
than three miles—60.110 (b)(1)(i); and flew within 
trafic zone at an altitude of than 500 feet 
and 2000 feet horizontally of 60.110(b) (2) (i). 


area 
persons 


certificate of Wil- 


less 


near 


less 
was less 
an airport less 
vertically 
(May 16) 

SD-315 suspends for 60 days, 
Koberstein. He 


clouds 


of Leonard O., 
hire on a flight from 


private certificate 


carried a passenger for 


Hillsboro, Oreg.—43.60; flew at night in a plane authorized only 
for visual contact day flight—0O1.12 and 43.1010; and made the 
flights in aircraft not equipped with an electric landing light 
43.30(b). He surrendered his certificate to a CAA inspector 
July 27. 1946, and did not get it back until Nov. 30, 1947. 
(Apr. 29) 

SD-316 revokes private certificate of Edwin John Tilton, Jr.. 
for flying at less than 1000 feet over Savannah, Ga., on one 
occasion, and flying at less than 500 near the West Savannah 
Airport on another. Examiner found that he flew in a careless, 


reckless manner 
required of the 


and did not exercise the caution and 
holder of a private pilot certificate. 


judgment 
(June 2) 


Regulations 


Amdt. 04b-5 


Following are 


Effective June 10, 1947 


changes to Part 04b which clarify or relax certain 


of the provisions dealing with maneuvering loads, braked roll, 
emergency landing conditions and retracting mechanism. 
1. Amend the first sentence of 04b.21410, Maneuvering Loads. 


to read: 


‘At all speeds from Vie to Vp the following vertical tail loads 
shall be considered: 
2. Amend 04b.243, Taxi and Ground Handling Cases, to read: 
““04b.243 Taxiing conditions. The landing gear and airplane 
structure shall be investigated for the following conditions in 


which the 
unless 


airplane shall be 
otherwise specified. 
3. Amend the sentence of 
“The limit vertical load 
at design landing weight 
take-off weight.’ 
4. Amend the 
“The 


design 


assumed at the design take-off weight 
No wing lift shall be considered.” 
04b.2431(a) to read: 
1.2 for the 
airplane at 


second 


factor shail be 
and 1.0 for the 


airplane 
design 


first sentence of 04b.2431(b) 
vertical load factor shall be 
weight and 1.0 for the 


to read as follows: 
limit 
landing 
weight.”’ 

5. Amend 04b.260, 
tions of’ from the 


1.2 for the airplane at 
airplane at design take-off 
General, by deleting the words ‘‘all combina- 
second paragraph. 
6. Amend the third sentence of 04b.362, 
to read: 

“The landing 
ture. including 
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Retracting Mechanism, 


gear, 
wheel 


retracting 
well 


mechanism, and airplane struc- 


doors, shall be designed to withstand 


Air Regulations . 


- on July I, 1947 























7. 
| PART MANUAL 
TITLE No. Wa. a | tn al 
Price Date Amend- | Price Date | Amend- 
| ments | | |} ments 
} | | 
Aircraft | 
Airworthiness Certificates...... 01 |} $0.05 |10/15/42 2 | None None 
Type and Production Certificates 02 | 05 7/1/46 | + 4 $0.10 8/1/46 
Airplane Airworthiness— Normal, Utility, Acrobatic, | | | 
and Restricted Purpose Categories | 03! 25 |12/15/46 | 2 | None None |.. 
Airplane Airworthiness O4a | 15 | 11/1/43 7 45 7/1/44 2 
Airplane Airworthiness Transport Categories C4b! | Free | 11/9/45 | 5 | None None 
Rotorcraft Airworthiness. . . ‘ 06 | 10 | 5/24/46 | None Sr ae 
Aircraft Airworthiness, Limited C ategory. 09 05 |11/21/46 None None 
Engine Airworthiness. ... 13 05 | 8/1/41 | | None None 
Propeller Airworthiness. 14 05 | 7/15/42 1 15 5/1/46 
Equipment Airworthiness. . . 15 05 | 5/31/46 |... No stock 7/1/38 |.. 
Radio Equipment Airworthiness 16 05 | 2/13/41 = Free | 2/13/41 l 
Maintenance, Repair, and Alteration of Aircraft, | | 
Engines, Propellers, Instruments ; 18 | 05 | 9 1/42 | | 50 6/1/43 7 
Airmen 
Pilot Certificates. .... 20 05 | 7/1/45 | 5 None None 
Airline Pilot Rating. . 21 05 10/1/42 4 None None 
Lighter-than-air Pilot Certificates 22 05 |10/15/42 2 | None None 
Mechanic Certificates 24 05 | 7/1/43 22 | None None 
Parachute Technician Certificates 25 05 |12/15/43 | 4 None None 
Traffic Control Tower Operator Certificates : 26 05 |10/10/45 | 2 | None None | 
Aircraft Dispatcher Certificates ae 27 05 7/1/46 | e & None None 
Physical Standards for Airmen : 29 05 | 1/10/46 | None None 
Flight Radio Operator Certificates 33 Free 8/1/47 None None 
Flight Navigator Certificates 34 | Free | 8/1/47 | None None 
Flight Engineer Certificates 35 05 | 3/15/47 | I None | None 
' 
Operation Rules | 
Air Carrier Operating Certification 40 10 | 7/10/46 13 None None 
Scheduled Air Carrier ecempencete Outside Conti- | 
nental U.S 41 .05 5/1/46 61 None None 
Nonscheduled Air Carrier Certification and Opera- 
tion Rules..... nan : 42 .05 8/1/46 | 54 | 15 11/1/46 = 
General Operation Rules ; ; : ma 43 05 7/1/45 95 | None None 
Foreign Air Carrier Regulations - 44 05 7/1/45 Rf None None . 
Transportation of Explosives and other Dangerous | 
a a aint ata ea ae re 49 05 | 7/1/45 None None 
} } 
Air Agencies | | 
Airman Agency Certificates i | 50 | 05 | 4/30/46 | ; 15 | 5/15/46 1 
Ground Instructor Rating. . . F 51 | .05 |12/15/43 | 2 None None 
Repair Station Rating ; ee 52 05 10/1/42 | Free 2/41 
Mechanic School Rating | 53 | 05 | 8/1/42 | 1 Free 5/40 
Parachute Loft Certificates and R: wtings 54 05 | 1/21/4:; | None None 
| | | | 
Air Navigation | | | 
| | | | 
Air Traffic Rules ; : paesl 60 | 05 | 8/1/45 | 23 15 10/45 
Scheduled Air Carrier Rules ie eae 61 10 8/1/46 | 66 | None None 
Miscellaneous | | | 
} | 
Rules of Practice Governing Suspension and Revo- | | 
cation Proceedings.... . _ ; a's 97 «| Free 1/1/47 | 1 None 2 eee 
Definitions ; 4 Se 2 aie 98 No stock |10/15/42 |.. aaa None None 
Mode of Citation........... ee ere es 99 Free {11/15/40 | None None 
Regulations of the Administrator | | | 
Aircraft Registration Certificates 501 | Free | 5/1/47 |......... None | None 
Dealers Registration Certificates | 02 | Free | 5/1/47 | None None 
Recordation of Aircraft Ownership 503 Free | 5/1/47 | None None 
Notice of Construction or Alteration of Structures | | 
on or near Civil Airways | } Free | 7/23/43 None None 
Seizure of Aircraft...... | | Free | 12/8/41 nae None None 
Reproduction and Dissemination of Current Exami- | | 
nation Materials 532 Free | 1/15/43 | None None 
Federal Aid to Public Agencies for Developme nt of | | 
Public Airports Loan bhien ie a 550 | Free 1/9/47 | None None 
Acquisition by Public Agencies for Public Airport | 
Purposes of Land Owned or Controlled by the | 
United States.... | 555 | Free 9/47 ieee een None None 
Claims for Reimbursement for Rehabilitation or | | } 
Repair of Public : wiermenpele by Federal | | 
Agencies 560 | . Oe DS a ere None None 
| | 
1Certain aircraft may comply with the provisions of this part or Part 04a. ?Special regulations 340 and 340C. 


3 Special reguiations 361A, 361C. 
361C, 385 and 390. 


4 Special Regulations 385 and 390. 


> 43-1, 43-3, 43-5 are obsolete. ‘Special regulations 361A, 


Nore: Those parts and ms rns for which there is a price are obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 


P rinting Office, Washington 25, D. 
rency is sent at sender’s risk. 
Washington 25, D. C.; 
of Commerce, W ashington 25, D. C 


Remittances should be t 


»y check or money order, payable to the Superintendent. 
FB. and free Parts are obtained from the Publications Section, 
free Manuals and Regulations of the Administrator from the CAA Office of Aviation Information, Dept. 


Cur- 
Civil Aeronautics Board, 





the flight loads occurring with the landing geaP in the extended 
position at any speed up to 0.67 Ve, unless other 
provided to decelerate the airplane in flight at this speed.” 

7. Amend 04b.620(a), Airspeed limitation, 
ing sentence at the end of the paragraph: 

“The explanation of the maneuvering shall inelude a 
statement to the effect that maneuvers involving an approach to 
a stall, or full application of rudder or aileron controls, should 
be confined to below this value.’ 


means are 
by adding the follow- 


speed 


speeds 


Amdt. 40-1 Effective June 10, 1947 

Amend section 40.291 by adding the following clause at the 
end of the last sentence: “unless the Administrator after in- 
vestigation expressly finds (1) that the proposed route modifica- 
tion is minor and (2) that an actual flight is not essential to 
safety.” 


(Scheduled air carriers are presently 
proving flight over a proposed route 
modification or extension of an existing 
the air carrier. This amendment allows the 
to omit proving flights where he finds they 
safety.) 


Reg. 361C Effective June 15, 1947 


Amend Special Civil Air Regulation 361A by striking the words 
‘“‘June 15, 1947" and inserting the new date “December 15, 
1947.” 

(This amendment extends for six months the special operating 
rules provided in 361A for long range flights of scheduled air 
carriers operating at altitudes of more than 12,500 feet east of 
longitude 100° W. and at altitudes of more than 14,500 feet west 
of longitude 100° W. These rules will be included in the revised 
Parts 40, 60, and 61. 


required to conduct a 
even though it is a minor 
route already flown by 
CAA Administrator 


are not essential to 


$1 











0 
\ rican A I 

Bra Airwa I 

Chicago & Southern Air | 
Colonial Airline I 

Continental Air Lit It 

Delta Air Line I 

Eastern Air Lin I 

Inland Air Line Irv 

Mid-Ce nent Airlines, Ir 

National Airlines, lr 

Northeast Airlines, [1 

Northwest Airlines, In 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corp 


I'rar mitinental & Western Air, | 
United Air Lines, In 
Eastern Air Lines, In 


rotal 


Operations for the First Four Months 


Operator 








1On-TeyV 


Operations for April, 1947 


Source of 





903 





25,318,014 1, O76, 848 











Revenue miles 
January-April 
1947 1046 
18,653, 777 18 
3,466, 817 5. 
2,175, 762 2,33 
786, 820 
1,499, 379 l 
3,653, 765 2,875 
14, 580,117 1! 
640, 066 
1,770, 611 | 
,, POU, SUR » 
1,215, 729 
1, 847, 526 », O55 
13,817,257 12, 
17, 405, 887 15, 86 
2,487,344 4 
15, 745, 801 87, 455, 872 
100.54 100-00 
lon-mile 
Expres 
January-April 
1047 19046 
1,607,742 1,179, 959 
261,333 152, 147 
205, 020 115,831 
15, 150 4. 766 
26, 168 
243,758 
1,302,794 
8, 265 
10, 366 
106, 267 
35, 171 
914,810 
760,014 
1,793, 790 1 
2, 147,346 | 
155, 009 
9, 223, 003 5, 859, 322 
157.41 100.00 


in thous 


= 
Tables: 


466,518 





388,289; February 


CAB Form 41 


Reven Express 
Peer ind freight 
miles 
009) tons) 
119, 438 2,274.0 
16, 269 199.0 
10, 000 202.0 
3. 187 27.3 
1,477 31.0 
19,525 224.0 
86. 286 847.0 
2,272 9.3 
6,303 41.0 
16, 637 05.4 
5, 821 62.6 
28,412 311.1 
27, 238 1, 267.0 
64,520 1, 108.0 
93, 420 1,717.0 
15,702 202.0 
519,516 8,617.7 


Revenue passengers 
unduplicated 
January-April 


1947 104 


173, 388 
84,474 
33, 641 
0,311 
151, 334 
42,456 
22, 992 
73, 258 
110,276 
98, 222 
182, 243 
503,412 


265, 033 
YOY, SOD 
142,657 


515, 004 > Oth 


118.39 1( 


flown 


Freight 
January-April 


Lode 


83, 306 


380,606; March 





4, O32 


10.00 


809, 305 
$5, 156 


67, 763 0 
0 0 

34, 058 3, 495 
171,421 0 
$62, 460 73, 897 
1, 0 
4,3 0 
36 0 
0 

0 

0 

$23,114 

661,350 

14,413 

, 108, 333 2,030, 730 
399.28 100.00 


503,466; 


estic Scheduled Air Carrier Operations 


Ton-miles flown | 
seu 
Express Freight 


$20, 363 


, 733 






68, 891 
55, 090 
4, 008 





-assSenger 





t-miles 
000 


65.74 
68.69 
98.11 
70.72 
74.99 
61.61 
62.74 
67.78 
56.81 
71.97 
63.99 
71.28 
82.23 


66.90 


of 1947 as Compared with the Same Period of 1946 


tevenue passenger-miles Express and freight 


(O00) 
January-April 


1947 1946 19 








tons) 
January-April 


17 1947 


3 7,895.0 3,581.0 
2 804.0 $71.4 
a 678.0 315.7 
2 79.7 38.7 
1 134.0 4.9 
19 980.0 262.0 
,ol2 2 946.6 1,440.3 
6,176 34.1 17.6 
21, 225 156.1 104.3 
39,053 118.6 124.3 
18, 176 253.5 74.0 
, 828 1,092.4 164.1 
a fs 4,221.0 1,067.0 
) 3,548.0 2,816.0 
310,971 5,871.0 2,190.4 
34, 298 702.9 303.4 
1,751,891 1,519, 830 20,814.99 13, 325.1 
115.27 100.00 223.75 100.00 
Passenger seat-miles Revenue passenger 
000) load factor (% 
January-April January-April 
1947 1946 1947 1946 
581,746 370, 630 67.88 
98, 684 66, 140 60.67 
56, 863 18, 676 58.39 
15, 468 5 62.85 
30, 885 53.37 
106,415 66.90 
449, 302 70.56 
12,214 54.79 
35,706 | 63.49 
93,155 68.51 
39, 234 | $7.12 
152, 100 60.40 
158, 026 


322,416 
426,723 
92,762 











2,671,699 1, 784, 563 65.57 85.17 
149.71 100.00 76.99 100.00 


A pril—535,254; Total—1,807,615. 


Territorial Scheduled Air Carrier Operations =1947 


\ Au I 
Braniff Airwa I 
Chica & Souther \ir I 
( al Airlin I 
Continental Air Li rt 
Delta Air Lines, I 
I r Air I I 
Inland Air Line I 
Mid-Continent Air 
Nat Airline I 
Nor t Airli I 
Northwest Air 
Pe . ( \ Cor 
rr & W Air, | 
Uni \ir I I 
W Air Lit I 
l 
| 4 100 
Opera 
Amer Airlines, lr 
Braniff Airway In 
Chicago & Southern Air Line 
Colonial Airlines, l 
Continental Air Lin Ir 
Delta Air Lines, I 
Eastern Air Lines, | 
Inland Air Line In 
Mid-Continent Airline Ir 
National Airlines, In 
Northeast Airlines, Ir 
Northwest Airlines, Inc 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corp 
rranscontinental & Western Air, Ir 
United Air Lines, Ir 
Wi rn Air Lines, Ir 
Total 
Index (1946 100) 
Pa r-mi flowr ytal reve t 
Operator 
Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines, Inc 


Airlines, Ltd 


Hawaiian 


Total 


82 


tevenue 
miles 


March 


February 


30, 432 
160,417 


33,419 
196, 612 


190, 849 230, 031 


tevenue 
passengers 

| 

February | 

! 
5,047 
18, 295 


23, 342 


March 


5, 976 
22,677 


28, 653 


Revenue 


Express & freight 


passenger-miles (000) (tons) 
February | March February March 
| 300 366 8.5 15 
2,541 3, 150 257.0 355 
2, 841 3,516 265.5 370 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS JOU 
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Territorial 


Scheduled Air Carrier Operations -1947 = continued 





Operator 


Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines, Inc. 





Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd 
Potal 
e 
Internati 
Operator 
American Airlines, In 
American Overseas Airlines, In 


Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Inc 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc 
National Airlines, Inc 
Northwest Airlines, Ine 
Pan American Airways, Inc 
Atlantic Division 
Latin American Division 
\laska Operations 
Pacific Operations 


Pan American Grace Airways, Inc. 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc 
Uraba, Medellin & Central Airways, Inc 
Potal 
Operator 
American Airlines, Inc. 


American Overseas Airlines, Inc. 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Inc. 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 
National Airlines, Inc. 
Northwest Airlines, Inc. 
Pan American Airways, Inc.: 
Atlantic Division 
Latin American Division 
Alaska Operations 
Pacific Operations 
Pan American Grace Airways, Inc. 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc. 
Uraba, Medellin & Central Airways, Inc. 


Total 


Ton-miles flown 


Express Freight 
February March February March 
0 0 618 1,119 
8,195 8, 407 20,851 16, 679 
8,105 8, 407 30, 469 417,798 


tevenuc Revenue 











miles passengers 
February Marc} February March 
181, 253 245, 800 4,195 
435, 137 530,220 1,830 
38, 360 36, 990 995 
56, 056 62, 062 1,105 
31,985 36, 099 4,303 
133, 868 53,913 953 
609, 661 5,473 5, 788 
2,540, 516 2,978 69, 680 
197, 463 , 161 1, 367 
531, 147 , 886 3,048 
482,711 799 9,152 
142,661 , 987 2, 762 
18, 848 . 880 538 
5, 699, 666 6,520, 248 105,716 114,322 
Ton-miles flown 
Express Freight 
February March February March 
0 0 57, 882 
110, 867 219, 400 0 
3 5 2,053 
0 0 4,619 
811 4,194 0 
6,046 8, 253 10,344 13,914 
256, 240 0 0 
1,211,005 0 0 
15,704 0 0 
230, 549 0 0 
155,790 4,022 0 
214,574 0 0 
5, 800 0 0 
1, 674, 382 2,321,514 78,920 146, 782 


Nore—In view of a recent decision by the CAB, the International and Territorial carrier operations, beginning with February, are published in separate tables. 


published in a single table under the title ‘International Scheduled Air Carrier Operations. 





CAA and CAB Releases 


Copies of CAA releases may be obtained from the 
CAA Office of Aviation Information. CAB releases 
are obtainable from the Public Information Section 
of the Board. Both offices are located in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


Administration 
(May 15) 


Air Education Teachers to Get CAA Aid at Sum- 
(May 21) 


CAA To 


Schall Gets CAA California Post. 


mer School. 
Pilots 

(May 21) 
CAA Making 


Landing 


(May 31) 


CAA Complains Plane Owners Send In Too Much 
Money. (May 27) 

Aviation Teachers Win 
Aero Body. (May 29) 

First Class From Philippines Expected For Air 
Training in U. S. (June 4) 
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l rged Airways Lighted. 


Keep 


Effect of New 


Programs. 


Detailed Study of 


Gear on Future Airport 


Awards From Michigan 


Civil Aircraft In U. S. Now Number 81,002. 
(June 8) 

CAA Announces Change In Staff and Technical 
Development. (June 6) 

Bennett Griffin Named Administrator of Washing- 
ton National Airport. (June 9) 

Non-Scheduled Flying Committee Urges 
Plane Development. (June 20) : 

Address by T. P. Wright, Administrator of Civil 
\eronautics, at the opening meeting of the Aero- 
nautical Training Society on, “Highlights of The 
CAA Program.” (June 20) 


Personal 


Board 

Board issues a temporary certificate to Los Angeles 
Airways, Inc., authorizing air transportation of prop- 
erty and mail by helicopter. (June 2) 

Board sets hearing date on United Air Lines acci- 
dent at La Guardia Field. (June 3) 

Board issues foreign air carrier permit to. Philip- 
pine Air Lines. (June 9) 

Board sets hearing date on accident of Eastern 
\ir Lines at Bainbridge, Md. (June 9) 

Approves consolidation of six Alaskan air carriers 
into one corporation known as Northern Consolidated 
Airlines, Inc. (June 9) 


Passenger Revenue passenger 


seat-miles (O00) load factor (%) 
February March February March 
720 802 41.67 45.64 
3,309 1,019 76.79 78.38 
1,029 | 1,821 70.51 72.93 


nal and Overseas Scheduled Air Carrier Operations=1947 





Revenue Express & freight 
passenger-miles (O00) (tons) 
February March February March 
+, 907 116.0 215.0 
5,778 412.8 60.9 
682 } 3.0 3.0 
1, 106 3.6 3.3 
1,061 2.9 12.4 
1,489 10.1 13.2 
11, 858 6.6 84.1 
46,179 799.0 1,036.0 
1,377 12.0 15.0 
9,426 | 45.0 54.0 
8, 634 172.0 187.0 
9, 396 36.0 56.0 
173 17.0 19.0 
102, 066 120, 352 1,316.0 1,758.9 


Passenger 
seat-miles (O00) 


Revenue passenger 
load factor (%) 





February March February March 
7,799 |} 8,810 55.89 
13,590 16,775 | 46.52 
1,726 1, 665 30.09 
2,793 3, 103 38 . 64 
1,471 1,661 | 61.71 
4,756 5,348 38.28 
19,414 799 65.77 
79,101 551 58.03 
2,323 3,021 59.72 
15,178 5. 788 | 74.72 
15,478 | 153 | 55.69 
13,425 | 5,166 | 69.99 74.41 

332 305 | 52.11 | 47.5 
177, 386 202,445 57.54 59.45 


These operations were formerly 





Board sets air mail rate of Pan American Airways 
for the year 1945. (June 10) 

Board issues a foreign air carrier permit to Bahamas 
Airways. (June 10) 

Board amends foreign air carrier permit of Trans- 
Canada Air Lines. (June 10) 

Board amends the certificate of Colonial Airlines. 
(June 11) 

Board authorized issuance of a compilation of his- 
toric costs of domestic air carrier capital. (“Com- 
parative Costs of Air Carrier Capital”) (June 11) 

Board amends the certificates of Transcontinental 
and Western Air, American Airlines, and Pennsyl- 
vania Central Airlines to provide new and additional 
(June 11) 

New and additional air service, including trans- 
portation of mail, granted Alaska Coastal Airlines 
and Ellis Air Transport in the Southeastern Alaska 
area. (June 11) 

Board denies motion of Matson Navigation Com- 
pany for temporary certificate of public convenience 
and necessity authorizing air transportation between 
points in the United States and Hawaii. (June 12) 

Board issues a foreign air carrier permit to Trans- 
Canada Air Lines. (June 20) 


air service. 
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$1,000 Civil Planes 
Highest on Record 


il aireraft the United States 


number more than 81,000, the 

f our 
la leading 
behind 
tircraft has the 
Island with 181] 


number 654 


f civil aireratt by counties is also 
Office of 
\dministra 


I imber 0 
ind may be obtained om the 
Information \ ’ ities 

Was! ington, DD { 

stered iircraft by states are as follows 
Arizona, 885 899: Cali 
8456: Colorado, 1088: Connecticut. 635: Dela 
15: Dist. of Columbia, 986: Florida, 2572: 

1346; Idaho, 545: Hlinois, 3705: Indiana, 
1734: Kansas, 2410; Kentucky. 686: 

yuisiana, 760 Maine, 49] Maryland, 1468; 

sachusetts, 1255: Michigan, S779; 

Mississippi, 612; Missouri, 2171: Montana, 

656; Nebraska, 1139: Nevada, 383; New Hampshire, 

244: New Jersey, | S93: New Mexico, 617: New York 
1107; North Carolina, 1579; 

North Dakota, 579: Ohio, 4448: 
Oregon, 1227; Pennsylvania, 3838; 
181: South Carolina, 760; South 
nessee, 1216; Texas, 7789: Utah, 468: Vermont, 144: 
Virginia, 1220; Washington, 1616: West 
67; Wisconsin, 1731: Wyoming, 326; 
654; Total, 81,002 


evil 


bama,. 908: \rkansas, 


lowa, 


Oklahoma, 1862: 
Rhode Island, 


Dakota, 585: Ten 


Virginia, 
Territories, 


Wright Adds Two Deputies: 
Makes TD Separate Service 


Establishment of technical development activities as 


n independent service, setting up of a new Technical 


Development Committee and appointment of two 
additional Deputy Administrators has been announced 
by T. P. Wright, Administrator of Civil 

Charles I. 


has been given the additional task of serving as chair 


Aeronautics. 


Stanton, present Deputy Administrator, 


man of the Technical Development Committee. In 


this capacity he will coordinate the programs of the 


new Technical Development Service, now removed 


ill new schemes of ait 


from the Airways office, and “study and ap 


praise navigation, landing and 


trafie control aids and systems which may be under 


development, with a view to determining both their 
excellence, their timing and the effect they may have 
on CAA programs.” He will continue to act as Ad- 
ministrator when Mr. Wright is out of the city. 

New deputies are Fred B. Lee, 


Assistant to the 


formerly Executive 
Administrator, who will handle such 
matters for the Federal Airways, 
Safety Aviation Re- 
search and Meteorologi al Coordination: and George 


Wm. A. M. 


Secretary of 


Administrator as 


Regulation, Aviation Training, 


Burgess, formerly assistant to Burden, 


resigning Assistant Commerce, whose 
assignments are the Office of Airports, Washington 


National Nonscheduled 


Committee, matters 


Flying Advisory 


Airport, 
State Relations and which bear 
on economics, 

This new plan will make it possible for Mr. Wright 
to devote more time to field operations of CAA and 
to outside activities of government relating to aero- 
such as the National 
which he is vice chairman. It will 
which, for the first 
Administrator, he has 
thoroughly familiar 
with the CAA, its activities, responsibilities and its 


nautics, Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, of 
relieve him of detail two and a 
half 


welcomed in 


years of his service as 


order to become 
personnel. 

Mr. Wright that his staff 
did not in any way change the responsibilities or 


stated the additions to 


authority of the present assistant administrators. 
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Minnesota, 


Advisory Group Endorses Proposal 
To Aid Personal Plane Development 


stand, the Non-Scheduled 
Committee of the Civil 
17-18 


a proposal for the federal 


Reafirming a previous 
\eronautics 


W ash- 


vovern- 


Flying Advisory 


\dministration at its June meeting in 


ington, approved 
ment to undertake certain development work in the 
personal aircraft field which is not being considered 


it present by industry or other agencies, 


The advisory committee is made up of 12 men 


flyers in each of the 
industry. At- 


representing the seven 


egions and five 


private 
major sections of the 


tending the meeting were eight new members ap 
committee for the next year. 


William A. Mara, Detroit, 


member of the committee which 


pointed to serve on the 
Eight New Members 
Mich.. an original 
was organized two years ago, was elected chairman. 
New members 
scheduled flyers of the seven CAA regions are First 
Region: Richard Depew, Old Lyme, Conn., veteran 
aviation Third John Friedlander, 
president, Aeronca Aircraft Corporation, Middletown, 
Ohio; 
Southern Flight Magazine, Dallas, Tex.: Fifth Region: 
Don Flower, sales manager, Cessna Aircraft Company, 
Wichita, Kans.:; and Sixth Region: B. A. Gillies, 
San Diego, Calif., aviation consultant. Harry Play- 
ford, St. Petersburg, Fla., aviation leader represent- 
ing the Second flyers, and Ed Williamson, 
Bearing Service Company, Seattle, Wash., the Seventh 


representing the private and non- 


figure; Region: 


Fourth Region: George Haddaway, Editor of 


Regi 
Region 


Region, both have served on the previous committee. 

William L. Anderson, Director of the 
Pennsylvania Aeronautics Commission, representing 
Oliver L. Parks, St. 
Louis, representing the aviation consumer, and Leslie 
(Doe) Marsden, Buffalo, representing fixed-base oper- 
ators, Fred- 
erick Weick, vice president, Engineering & Research 
Company, Riverdale, Md., representing aircraft manu- 


Executive 


state aviation organizations, 


also are new members of the committee. 


facturing, continues to serve. 

Commends CAA Actions 
on a lengthy agenda, and gave concrete 
Administrator T. P. Wright on aviation 
It commended the CAA on its stand on the 
lengths of kinds of 


aircraft operation; for its development of the cross- 


The committee acted 
advice to 
important 
matters, 
various 


maximum runways for 


wind landing gear; for the constructive and valuable 
work of the CAA personal flying assistants in the 
field; for its 
aviation fuel on 


exclusive contracts for 
built with federal 
funds: and its modification in the requirements for 


ruling against 


sale of airports 
examination of private pilots in meteorology and ait 
navigation, but advocated an intensive program of 
education in these subjects. 

The advised Mr. Wright to 
CAA efforts in establishment of seaplane bases, and 
declared its belief that 
adopted for international use should only be applied 


committee intensify 


standards and procedures 
to domestic, nonscheduled operations after the usual 
consideration has been given by ihe federal agency 
having statutory authority. 
One Physical Exam 


tee recommended, should have one physical examina- 


Private pilots, the commit- 
tion when they get their student permits and none 
thereafter. Commercial pilots who face written ex- 
aminations which 
complete, should be allowed to divide the examina- 


sometimes require six hours to 


tion into two sessions. All recommendations are 
being considered by the Administrator. 

Changes in airworthiness requirements by the CAA 
which would limit the use of certain aircraft in non- 
scheduled operation under Part 42 of the regulations, 
including several types which are war surplus planes, 
were discussed at length by the committee. They 
recommended that the CAA provide for another cate- 
gory of single-engine planes of five-place or less un- 
der which they could be used only for “taxi” pur- 
poses. They agreed also that private pilots should 
be allowed to ferry planes across country, provided 
their reward consisted only of expenses or trans- 
portation. 

The committee was enthusiastic in its commenda- 
tion of Administrator Wright for his work as vice 
chairman of the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, and said he credit for the 
emphasis now being placed on personal plane projects 
by the NACA. It also commended the CAA infor- 
mation and safety programs, which have been con- 
ducted through a series of educational pamphlets and 


deserved 


posters. 


This vear’s Non-Scheduled Flying Advisory Committee members, who bring in from the grass roots 
the personal flyers’ views, are shown at their recent meeting in Washington with CAA and CAB 


officials. 


On the left side of the table are: Members George Haddaway; B. A. Gillies; Joseph T. 


Geuting, Jr., of Aircraft Industries who sat in on the meeting; Don Flower; Richard Depew; and 


William L. Anderson. 


In the back row are A. S. Koch, CAA Assistant Administrator for Safety 


Regulation; H. L. Child, CAA Executive Director of the committee; T. P. Wright, Administrator 
for Civil Aeronautics; William A. Mara, committee chairman; F. Albery, Chief, CAB Safety Rules 


Division; and George Burgess, CAA Deputy Administrator. 
Frederick Weick; Ed Williamson; Harry Playford; Oliver L. Parks and Leslie Marsden. 
twelfth member, John Friedlander, is not shown. 


On the right side are Members 
The 
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